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Making Annapolis 
Was Easy 


Cxood old Barracks B is no more, and I 
guess I’m its only mourner. It burned dowrt in the winter 
of 1945. Some Newporters claim that spontaneous com¬ 
bustion did the job. A'laybe so, but I wouldn’t have 
blamed the “captain of the head” if he had struck the 
match. 

Nothing remains now but a heap of rubble. Perhaps 
there isn’t even any rubble. I haven’t been to Newport 
for a year, but in 1930, when I arrived there as a hos¬ 
pital apprentice, Barracks B was the proudest building at 
the United States Naval Training Station. Though it had 
been built in 1904, it was still referred to as the New 
Barracks. 

“It’s so new,” said Coxswain Brown, “that it ain’t even 
finished yet. There’s a couple of panes of glass missing. 
That head is cold enough to freeze a volcano all the way 
down to hell.” 
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What Brown said about the crew’s head and wash¬ 
room being cold was true; it was also dirty and smelly. 
These three qualities were brought to our attention the 
first thing every day. After leaving our warm hammocks 
we were lined up in the head, naked and shivering, to 
take our turns in the cold shower. I felt sorry enough for 
myself each morning, but I was sorrier for the guy who 
had to clean the place. “Captain of the head” was a 
tough billet. The job was given as unofficial punishment 
to men who were dirty or who didn’t rise promptly at 
reveille. 

Yet the “captain” was an important personage be¬ 
cause the lives of several hundred men revolved about 
the head. It was not only their bathroom but also their 
clubroom, curb market, and library. It was the only un¬ 
supervised spot in the barracks. We found it possible to 
sneak smokes there during working hours, and, despite 
the dirt and the draft, we could relax there a little. Fights 
were held in the head without interruption. The kind 
of literature not approved by the chaplain was read— 
and hidden—there. 

Small business was conducted within those cold gray 
walls. Here some sailors financed their Newport liberties 
by selling half-smoked cigarettes—snipes—four for a 
cent. The honest efforts of regimented souls to express 
themselves decorated the walls. Scribbled all over were 
such remarks as “Chief Amorary has a shape like a beer 
bottle,” or “John LaPlant, the world’s greatest lover, 
blew his nose here.” 
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The place had a certain quality which the chief yeo¬ 
man called “the sanctity of the john.” But coziness was 
not part of that quality. Long streamers of twisted paper 
lay about, whispering in the multiple drafts. Soggy ciga¬ 
rette butts, shredded and brown, spotted the deck. The 
brass pipes had an overcoat of green mold. 

The vivid memory of this salon of discomfort dates 
back to a day in February, 1930, when I was summoned 
to the executive officer’s office. 

The sign on the door said come in. I obeyed. 

The exec, who was reading, looked at me over his 
glasses. “Lederer?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I have your application here for the Naval Academy 
Preparatory Class.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“I’ve been looking over your record,” he said, “and 
notice that you’ve had only one year of high school. Is 
that correct?” 

“Yes and no, sir. I’ve been studying ever since I left 
school, so actually I have the equivalent of a high school 
education.” 

“Can you obtain written credits?” 

“I’m afraid not, sir.” 

“You’re in a tough situation then. Unless you get 
written credits for two years of high school, I can’t nom¬ 
inate you for the prep class.” 

“But, Commander. . . .” 

“The regulations are very specific,” said the exec. 
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“The Navy goes to tremendous trouble and expense to 
send enlisted men to Annapolis. The enlisted man must 
fulfill his end of the bargain by being qualified. NAPC 
[Naval Academy Preparatory Class] doesn’t start until 
September. Perhaps you’ll be able to take Regents’ tests, 
make special arrangements with some high school, or do 
something to get your credits on paper.” 

“But, Commander. . . 

“There aren’t any buts, son. Pm sorry, the regulations 
are specific.” 

“But Pm a special ease, sir. I can pass those Annapolis 
examinations.” 

“That will be all,” the exec said. 

“Sir,” I said hotly, “the educational officer gave me 
last year’s Naval Academy exams. I passed them easily. 
What difference docs it make whether or not I have high 
school credits?” 

“You’d better go!” 

“I always had the idea the Navy operated on logic,” 
I said. 

The exec became red in the face and stood up. Stirred 
by my polemical success, my zeal for spccchmaking in¬ 
creased. I began to shout, “What is the Navy looking 
for, brains and ability, or diplomas? Just because a man 
is poor and has to go to work before he’s through high 
school, does that mean he can’t become an officer?” 

The exec rang a buzzer which summoned the corporal 
of the guard. It was at this point in my career that I 
learned that liquid will not flow up a rope. 
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“I’m sorry, sir,” I said as the corporal led me from the 
room, “I lost my temper. But I had my heart set on 
Annapolis. I enlisted to go there.” 

“Mister,” the exec said, “I have a special job for you. 
Report to the master-at-arms in Barracks B. Tell him 
you’re the new captain of the head. Incidentally, if I 
were you, I’d forget about going to the Naval Acad¬ 
emy.” 

The next morning at 0500, I, William J. Ledcrer, 
hospital apprentice, second class, officially became the 
captain of the notorious head in Barracks B. It was one 
of the coldest days in the history of Rhode Island. An 
icy gale shrieked across Narragansctt Bay, apparently 
concentrating on the Naval Training Station. The wind 
roared through the broken windows of the barracks, 
rattling the frames and banging doors. 

“Three hundred guys can sure make a mess!” I mum¬ 
bled between chattering teeth. My stomach jerked a few 
times at the sight of the twenty-four porcelain bowls, 
half of them inoperative. 

In the center of the room was a trash receptacle—a 
G. I.-can we called it. In those days G. I. did not mean 
government issue. There was much dispute over the 
origin of those letters. The artificer ratings said G. I. 
stood for Galvanized Iron, whereas the hospital corps- 
men claimed it meant Gastro Intestinal. A compromise 
was finally reached; the crew called it Galvanized In¬ 
testinal. 

On the side of the can was stenciled u. s. navy. 
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Staring sullenly at the inscription, I let it have a beauty 
of a kick. “So the U. S. Navy offers young men a ca¬ 
reer!” I muttered. “A young man with brains, industry, 
and initiative can get ahead. He can even get to be a 
‘john jockey’!” 

The u. s. navy sign received one more swat, this 
time with a long-handled broom. It gave forth a clang 
that echoed out in the passageway. That one was for the 
executive officer. 

Now, with my personal bitterness and physical cold 
somewhat exorcised, I felt in a working mood. “Any¬ 
way,” I mumbled, “if this is to be my career, the Navy’ll 
have at least one shipshape head. I don’t suppose I have 
to have a diploma to clean up this crummy hole!” 

My first problem was the bowls. I waded in furiously. 
By reveille the place looked fairly respectable and 
smelled reasonably sweet. It should have; after swabbing 
the deck and scrubbing the bowls, I had opened all the 
windows for a few minutes. No odor could have sur¬ 
vived that fifty-knot Newport gale. 

My first week on the job was a dizzy rush of work 
and confusion. Time whizzed by. Sometimes it seemed 
as if the place would never get clean. Forgetful of my 
own past sins, I rained invective on the many incon¬ 
siderate men who clogged the drains with rags and ciga¬ 
rettes. But no matter how I scolded, toiled, and planned, 
the head was always dirty by the following morning. 

The master-at-arms appeared to have nothing to do 
but heckle me. However, his eagle eye and vitriolic 
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tongue taught me many tricks of my unpleasant trade. 
As I caught on a little, the job actually and gradually 
became interesting. I had a wild dream that some day 
the exec and the mastcr-at-arms would come crawling 
on their knees, begging my pardon for their insults, and 
commending me for my good work. That day, however, 
never seemed to come any closer. 

I spent fourteen hours out of twenty-four cleaning. 
The know-how of the job began to jell. I realized that 
certain times were rush hours when everyone at the 
Naval Training Station, it appeared, came to the head 
within the same few minutes. I made it a point to be pres¬ 
ent at these critical periods, alert for anyone who might 
make a mess. 

The head slowly improved. I mended the broken win¬ 
dows and painted the drab, bare spots on the walls. Butt 
kits and trash receptacles were placed at convenient lo¬ 
cations. The men caught my enthusiasm and gradually 
began to co-operate by dropping their odds and ends 
into the receptacles instead of into the bowls. I built a 
shelf where the crew could stow their belongings. I ob¬ 
tained a metal strongbox and initiated a valuables-check- 
ing service during the morning shower period. 

I requested that the head and shower be heated by 
0500. This was not easy to accomplish. The master-at- 
arms protested. “The Navy has no place for a nincom¬ 
poop who mollycoddles these here recruits. We’re try¬ 
ing to make sailors out of ’em, not sissies.” 

The chief pharmacist’s mate came to the rescue and 
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forced the master-at-arms to turn the steam on early. The 
latter knew that I was behind the movement and began 
to develop an honest-to-goodness grudge. He made no 
bones about telling me, and I longed more fervently than 
ever for the day when some other unfortunate would 
relieve me as captain. I felt I had served my stint in the 
place. Besides, there were too many ways in which the 
master-at-arms could make things hot for me. His op¬ 
portunity was not long in coming. All hands were called 
to quarters one morning to learn that the Naval Train¬ 
ing Station was to be inspected by the admiral—on the 
following Saturday, a scant five days away; all unimpor¬ 
tant work, we were told, would stop while everyone 
concentrated on cleaning. 

The entire station worked feverishly preparing for the 
great man. Chief Finnigan, our company commander, 
told me that the head had never, on any such occasion, re¬ 
ceived a passing grade. There was something about the 
place—some air, some atmosphere—which irritated 
senior officers. The master-at-arms put in his two bits 
by stating that if the head flunked, I’d be placed on re¬ 
port for “improper performance of duty.” 

I knew this was one time it had to pass. By working 
from a check-off list, I did the job systematically. The 
bulkheads were painted, the concrete floor holystoned 
to give it a fresh look. The shower gratings were 
scraped. The pipes were rammed through to insure full 
flow. 

Friday evening came. There were still a thousand 
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things to be done. At supper I filled a canteen with strong 
coffee in preparation for an all-night session. I spent the 
night polishing every brass pipe in the place. These in¬ 
cluded the high ones along the overhead as well as the 
short lengths behind the bowls. When the pipes were 
bright, I wrapped tissue paper about them to protect 
their brilliance from the damp Newport air. 

About four in the morning, just when the head was 
beginning to look shipshape and I was getting tired and 
irritable, a miserable thought struck me: reveille came at 
six. At that time a couple of hundred men would come 
thundering to the head, putting dirty hands on my clean 
woodwork, splashing water on my mirror-like brass, 
fouling my lovely porcelain, and in general messing up 
the long night’s hard work. 

Just before reveille, I locked the door from the outside 
and placed a large sign in the passageway: 

CLOSED FOR REPAIRS 
USE THE CHIEFS’ HEAD 

Then I sneaked back inside through a window. Since 
signs arc pretty much obeyed in the Navy, I was able to 
work undisturbed up to the time of the admiral’s inspec¬ 
tion. 

By nine o’clock my head was beautiful, really beauti¬ 
ful. If I described it in any other way I would be guilty 
of false modesty. It was like a field of daisies on a lovely 
May morning. That head sparkled; it glistened; it shone; 
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and it smelled sweet. I was certain that the operating 
room at the hospital looked like a pig-pen in comparison 
with my elegant and exquisite head. I knew that the 
bakeshop and the galley looked like garbage heaps. Just 
being in the head and taking in its loveliness made me 
feel good. Here was something of which the Navy could 
well feel proud. 

I pussyfooted over to the chiefs’ head for a quick 
shower, changed to dress blues, removed my “keep out” 
sign, and stood by for inspection. At nine-thirty the 
bugle sounded in the drill hall. The mastcr-at-arms 
shouted, “At-tcn-shun!” Everyone braced himself as 
militarily as possible. I sucked in my stomach, threw out 
my chest, and swallowed the saliva which had accumu¬ 
lated while I was thinking about the breakfast I had 
missed, and waited for the arrival of the admiral. 

I shivered with excitement. Within a few minutes the 
great man would be inspecting my compartments. The 
chiefs had told us stories about admirals’ inspections. Ca¬ 
reers had been made and broken by them. Although I 
was frightened, I was confident. I knew that my head was 
perfect. 

The moment was coming closer. Leather heels were 
clacking louder and louder down the passageway. 
Glancing about in a last-second checkup, I saw a dirty 
rag hanging on the doorknob. A filthy rag it was, a 
smelly rag. I quickly tossed the rag into one of the 
bowls and tried to flush it out of sight. Frantically I 
jerked the handle, but my efforts did not produce re- 
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suits. The rag was too big; it clogged the drain. The 
water began to rise to the overflow point. Desperately 
I plunged my hand into the bowl and pulled out the rag. 
The water receded. 

The admiral was outside the door. I stuffed the drip¬ 
ping rag into my sock. It was too big to fit there, so I 
pushed the end into my shoe top. This maneuver com¬ 
pleted, I stood at attention. The admiral entered. When 
lie was half a step into the room, I noticed that he had 
cut himself quite badly while shaving. Now I knew that 
the admiral was a genuine, in-the-flesh human being. 
This knowledge relaxed me. 

“Good morning, admiral!” I said cheerfully, throwing 
him a snappy salute. 

“Good morning,” the admiral answered gruffly. 

“Main Head and Washroom, Barracks B, ready for 
your inspection, sir. Hospital Apprentice Second Class 
Lcdcrcr in charge, sir.” 

This little speech took the admiral by surprise. He 
bored into me with his hard, weather-lined eyes. 

“What makes you think this compartment is ready 
for inspection?” he asked, putting his hands on his hips 
and sticking out his jaw. 

At this moment I got a short glance, out of the corner 
of my eye, at the captain and exec. They stood nerv¬ 
ously behind the admiral, sweating it out. “Why, hell, 
man,” I thought to myself happily, “the captain’s and 
exec’s reputations arc as much at stake as yours.” 

“I know it’s ready, sir,” I said, “because—because— 
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because I’m the captain of the head, and I personally 
cleaned it.” The admiral cleared his throat with a roar, 
turned away, and began inspecting. 

The assistant master-at-arms whispered that the ad¬ 
miral was in a fury. He had just been in the chiefs’ head 
and found it a mess. He said it wasn’t ready for inspec¬ 
tion and muttered something about, “It looks like every 
sailor in the place uses the chiefs’ quarters!” 

“But look, kid,” added the assistant maa, pointing to 
the trail of water dripping from the wet rag in my shoe 
top, “things ain’t that bad.” 

By now the admiral was really exploring. He scruti¬ 
nized each piece of porcelain separately. They all 
gleamed like pearls. He examined the short lengths of 
pipe hidden behind each bowl. They shone so that he 
could see the cut on his neck. He ran his white gloves 
over all surfaces in his search for dust, over the molding, 
the polished overhead pipes, and even under the radia¬ 
tors. When he was through, his gloves were just as white 
as when he had put them on. 

The inspection lasted about twenty minutes. The ad¬ 
miral was like a bloodhound. He reconnoitcrcd the drain 
pipes for possible clogging; he hustled about the gear 
locker to see if it was neatly stowed; he hawk-eyed un¬ 
der the gratings. One could sec that the old boy knew his 
business. He smelled the swabs and took the lid from 
the G. I. can to see if last-minute dirt was hidden there. 
And as he moved from one spot to another, he kept 
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rubbing his white gloves over remote pipes and equip¬ 
ment, trying to scout up some dust. 

Never once during the twenty minutes did he smile 
or appear pleased. I saluted him as he departed, eagerly 
awaiting his praise. It would be sweet, indeed, to be 
complimented in front of the exec or the master-at-arms. 
But no praise came. The admiral answered my salute 
with a brief flick of his hand to his cap visor and walked 
out in silence. 

I had slaved all night and the admiral didn’t even give 
me a kind look. “What’s the use of doing a good job if 
no one notices it?” I slammed the cold, wet rag against 
the bulkhead as hard as I could. 

After lunch, Chief Finnigan sent for me. 

“I have bad news, son. The exec’s office says you got 
to go to captain’s mast at fourteen hundred.” 

“Me, to captain’s mast? What for?” 

“Something about the condition of the head at inspec¬ 
tion this morning.” 

“Why, chief,” I said bitterly, “there wasn’t anything 
wrong with my head. You saw it. It looked good.” 

“I thought it was okay,” he said. I started to blow up. 

“Simmer down, son,” the chief advised. “You may 
have thought the head looked swell, but remember, the 
admiral’s been in the Navy a long time. He’s an expert 
at finding dirt. You just tell the captain the truth, and 
I’m sure he won’t be too hard on you.” 

“What did he find wrong?” 
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“You'll find out at mast. Now get back into your 
dress blues; vou’ll want to look vour best." 

At 1400 the chief took me to mast. Personally I didn’t 
care what happened. The Navy was giving me a raw 
deal, and I wanted no more of the organization. M e 
stood at attention while the captain put on his glasses 
and silentlv read the paper in front of him. Behind the 
captain stood the executive officer and the master-at- 
arms. The exec’s face was easing out a sadistic grin. 

“Thev’re railroading me," I thought. “The chiefs’ 
head was a mess, vet no one is up here because of that.” 

The captain took oft his glasses. 

“Mast detail, right-hand sa-lute!” barked the master- 
at-arms. 

We saluted. 

“Finnigan,” said the captain to the chief, “what do 
you know about this man?” He pointed at me. 

“Well, captain,” said the chief, “he tries hard. If he s 
made any serious mistake, I’m certain it’s because of his 
youth and inexperience. Frankly, captain, when I looked 
at his head at nine hundred, it looked pretty good to 
me. 

The captain shot a sharp glance at the exec. “Lederer,” 
said the captain, gazing directly at me, “this is not a dis¬ 
ciplinary mast. It is a commendatory mast. There is re¬ 
ward in the Navy, as well as punishment. At inspection 
this morning, the admiral said that your spaces in Bar¬ 
racks B were the finest head and washroom he’s seen 
in forty-one years. I want to congratulate you.” He 
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leaned forward and shook my hand. “Well done!” he 
added. 

My Adam’s apple began to shimmy up and down. 
The chief nudged me with his elbow. “Tell him thank 
you,” he whispered. 

“Thank you, sir,” I said, almost bawling. 

“Now, Lederer,” continued the Old Alan, “you had 
a dirtv job and you did it well. For the last week both 
the executive officer and the master-at-arms have been 
telling me of the excellent work you’ve been doing. 
You’ve earned the right to be transferred to something 
more desirable. What billet would you like to have— 
that is, a billet which your rate can hold down?” 

My vocal cords were paralyzed. The chief kicked me 
in the shins. “Answer him. Say something.” 

“Captain,” I said huskily, “there isn’t any other job I 
particularly want. But, sir,” I blurted out, “I want a 
chance to go to the Naval Academy. The exec won’t 
let me go because I haven’t been to high school. Gee, 
captain, I know I can pass the exams!” 

The exec whispered to the captain. They talked in 
low voices for several minutes, while I nervously shifted 
from one foot to the other. “The executive officer and 
I,” said the captain finally, “have been discussing the 
matter. Upon his recommendation, I am requesting that 
you be allowed to take the Naval Academy examina¬ 
tions. I feel certain that we can secure dispensation for 
your lack of formal education. What do you think of 
that?” 
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I tried to tell him with a grin, but somehow it got lost 
in an uncontrollably wobbly chin and overflowing eyes. 
The master-at-arms shouted, “Right-hand sa-lutc!” The 
mast had come to an end. 

The captain turned to leave. Grinning like a school¬ 
boy, he addressed me. “Some day, maybe, you can tell 
people that you got into the Naval Academy by using 
your head.” 

He must have thought this an uproariously funny 
pun, for he was laughing long after he left the room. But 
it’s the truth. That’s how I got there. 






California Asparagus, 
Jumbo-Size 


To help sailors pass the Annapolis en¬ 
trance exams, the Navy sent the enlisted candidates to 
the Naval Academy Preparatory Class for a six-month 
cram course. The Prep Class now occupies the swank 
grounds of the old Tome School at Bainbridge, Mary¬ 
land, but when I was a student it consisted of four 
tumble-down shacks at Hampton Roads, Virginia. 

None of us cared whether or not the shacks were 
tumble-down. Our problem was finding more hours. 
After lights went out at io p.m., it wasn’t unusual for a 
dozen of us to study under the corner street lights until 
after midnight. When cold weather came we jnade pri¬ 
vate arrangements for late-hour study halls. I hung out 
in the firehouse where I paid my rent by writing the fire¬ 
men’s letters once a week. If their sweethearts saved that 
correspondence, I know that throughout the country 
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there are four or five sets of ardent love letters—identical 
in every respect except for the name. 

Our only real gripe at NAPC concerned the chow. 
The student cooks at the Navy Cooking School prac¬ 
ticed on us. By rights the food should have been thrown 
out; but I guess the Supply Officer hated to waste any¬ 
thing, even the burned stuff. As a result, I spent about 
half my fifty-four dollars a month on candy bars. 

For a couple of months my friend, Hymie O’Toole, 
and I solved the problem by operating a small restaurant 
behind the barracks. For fifteen cents, a customer got 
half a loaf of bread stuffed with baked beans and raw 
onions, plus all the coffee he could drink. 

One evening, however, the beanery’s hot plate 
shorted, started a small fire in the barracks, and ended 
the restaurant. Hunger has no conscience. Our search 
for another source of food was ruthless. Hymie and I 
found one: the officers’ pantry. In the rear of the pantry 
a small window, about ten feet off the ground, provided 
access. Hymie and I climbed the neighboring building, 
hung from the gutter, opened the small window, and 
shinnied into the pantry. Here a bonanza of good chow 
begged to be eaten—canned soups, frankfurters, arti¬ 
choke hearts, peanut butter, jam, crackers, and on and 
on. 

Every midnight we sneaked into the pantry for an 
evening’s supply of food. Picking out our delicacies with 
discretion, we spread our pilfering gently, so that the 
officers didn’t miss anything. Life blossomed for Hymie 
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O’Toole and me. Staying up until one or two was easy. 
We prospered, and our grades in school rose. 

Unfortunately, the word got around, and other sailors 
horned in on our private stock. Eight and ten cans of 
stuff disappeared at a time. The officers’ mess bill, we 
learned, jumped twelve dollars. 

Raising hell with the master-at-arms, the officers told 
him if he didn’t stop the thieving he’d get transferred to 
sea. No threat could have been more effective; the 
master-at-arms weighed 300 pounds; he was the type 
who can’t climb into an upper bunk or squeeze com¬ 
fortably into a shipboard shower stall. He placed his cot 
outside the officers’ pantry door, sleeping there every 
evening like a faithful house detective. 

The thieving stopped. For about two weeks none of 
us shinnied into the officers’ pantry. But one Sunday 
afternoon the student-cooks served us a meal which 
stands as an all-time Navy low. We had horse cop and 
potato salad. Hymie and I felt a gnawing urge to make 
another safari to the officers’ pantry. 

Putting on sneakers, we climbed on the roof just to 
reconnoiter. Nine feet beneath us and two walls away 
we heard the master-at-arms snoring. 

“He’ll never wake up. Let’s try it,” said Hymie. 

“If we’re caught we’ll get kicked out.” 

Hymie lost his cockiness. “Yeh,” he said, “exams are 
in two weeks. Maybe we’d be smart to starve for a little 
while and not take a chance.” 

The master-at-arms snored on. The noise reverberated 
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through the officers’ dining hall like a twenty-one gun 
salute. 

“Hymie.” 

“Yeh.” 

“Do you think he’ll wake up?” 

“Hell no.” 

“Good naval officers can’t be yellow. . . .” 

“Okay, let’s try it.” 

We lowered ourselves quietly into the pantry. It 
looked like old home week. Shelves of food surrounded 
us. Playing our flashlights about the room wc inspected 
the stock and picked out two or three cans of extra spe¬ 
cials with which to celebrate our long absence. 

The master-at-arms still snored. 

On the top shelf between the sardines and the stuffed 
olives, I noticed a small can labelled “Pate dc foie gras.” 

“Hymie,” I whispered, “what’s Pate de foie gras?” 

“Don’t know.” 

Hymie climbed up to find out. The shelf gave way. 
Bottles, cans, shelving, and Hymie crashed to the floor. 
Outside, the snoring stopped. I heard the master-at-arms 
jump from his cot muttering, “I got the crooks, I got 
cm! 

Hymie climbed on a box, jumped for the window 
ledge, and pulled himself up. He squeezed through the 
narrow exit and dropped to the ground outside. I tried 
for the ledge and missed. 

The master-at-arms’ key turned in the door. I knew if 
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I went out the high, narrow window I’d surely get 
caught. The fat guy would grab my legs and pull me 
back. My hoped-for naval career raced through my 
mind. My beautiful visions of Annapolis grew dimmer 
and dimmer. 

The mastcr-at-arms’ key scraped louder in the door 
now; probably in seconds he’d arrest me and in a few 
minutes I’d be in the brig. Then I’d be court-martialled 
and probably get a bad conduct discharge. 

The mastcr-at-arms cursed as the key jammed. “In a 
minute I’ll have you, you dirty little bastard. Thought 

you could get away-ing me did you, you thieving 

_ >> 

The man’s obscenity pressed a button in my head. I 
jumped next to the door and hugged the wall. The lock 
snapped, the door opened, the mastcr-at-arms rushed in, 
and I hit him on the head with a can of California 
jumbo-size asparagus. 

He didn’t even grunt. Dropping to the floor with a 
sickly plop, he stayed there. Not me. I scrammed back 
to the barracks and turned in. But before hitting the hay, 
Hymic and I ate the can of California jumbo asparagus. 

“It’s a shame,” said Hymie, “you didn’t bring some 
mayonnaise.” 

The next morning our commanding officer lined us 
up. 

“Men, last night the master-at-arms heard noises in 
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the officers’ pantry. Upon investigation, several men 
assaulted him. I want the sailors who beat up the master- 
at-arms to step forward.” 

No one moved. “All right,” said the skipper, “I’ll find 
out my own way—and I pity the guys when I catch 
them.” 

He questioned a lot of men, and a web of circumstan¬ 
tial evidence surrounded a Marine corporal named Julius 
Jacobs, who had flunked from the class and was loafing 
around the school, waiting for transportation to Quan- 
tico. The cook on night duty at the crew’s galley testi¬ 
fied that Jacobs, slightly intoxicated, had come to him 
about midnight and unsuccessfully tried to bum a sand¬ 
wich. 

Allegedly Jacobs had said, “Well, I’m hungry and 
by God, I’ll get something to cat some place.” 

He was last seen walking in the direction of the offi¬ 
cers’ pantry. His cap was found outside the officers’ 
mess hall. He had a black eye and freshly bruised 
knuckles. 

Jacobs denied assaulting the mastcr-at-arms. He said 
after leaving the crew’s galley he had been in a fight with 
an unidentified sailor outside the officers’ mess hall. But 
he swore it wasn’t the master-at-arms and positively 
stated that he hadn’t stolen any food. 

As the investigation proceeded, the master-at-arms 
said he thought his assailant was Jacobs. He was certain 
it was a Marine with a cameo ring, and Jacobs wore such 
a ring. 
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Our skipper announced that Jacobs would be tried by 
a summary court-martial. 

“What’cha going to do?” Hymie asked me. “Let him 
take the rap for us?” 

I sweated. 

The next morning the orders came out convening the 
court-martial on Corporal Julius Jacobs, USMC, and he 
went to the brig for safekeeping. 

This was too much. I went to the skipper and blurted 
out the whole story. 

He listened quietly, interrupting me twice only. 

At the beginning he asked, “Why did you steal the 
food?” 

I told him about the bad chow and how we never had 
enough to cat. 

Later in my tale he asked, “What prompted you to 
knock out the master-at-arms?” 

“I didn’t want my career in the Navy ruined, sir. And 
when he called me those obscene names it made me 
mad.” 

The skipper lighted a cigar, puffed on it for about 
fifteen minutes while he stared up at the ceiling. In the 
meanwhile I stood in front of him at rigid attention. 

“All right, Lcdcrcr,” he said when he had finished 
with the cigar, “that will be all.” 

I went back to the barracks, expecting any moment 
to have a couple of Marines come to escort me to the 
brig. 
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I trembled during the next two weeks, but never 
heard anything more from the Old Man. 

But this much happened: the charges against Jacobs 
were dropped immediately. And the day after my con¬ 
fession, four experienced cooks joined the staff. The 
food around that school really improved. We had mar¬ 
velous chow and plenty of it. 
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☆ 

Hymie O’Toole, pharmacist’s mate, third class, USN, 
and I, hospital apprentice, first class, both passed our 
Naval Academy entrance examinations. Before report¬ 
ing to Annapolis we had a month’s leave which we 
spent in a rented bungalow at Virginia Beach. 

Although we wore civilian clothes when we signed 
the lease for the bungalow, we indicated that we were 
in the Navy. 

“You’re officers, of course,” said the landlord, putting 
our money in his pocket and handing us the key. 

“Yes,” said Hymie, “Doctor Lederer and I are serving 
our interneship in the Portsmouth Hospital.” 

Flopped out on the beach one afternoon, Dr. O’Toole 
and I discussed the incident of my knocking out the 
mastcr-at-arms, and how miraculously I escaped being 
kicked out of the Navy. 

“That clam bake taught me a lesson,” said Hymie, 
pulling his bathing suit up to hide the tattoo on his 
belly. 

“What lesson?” I asked. “That honesty is the best 
policy?” 

“Nope—that you’ll never get anything in the Navy 
by being polite. You gotta make a helluva stink. I guess 
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we complained to the master-at-arms a hundred times 
about the chow. Nothing ever happened. But when you 
socked him with a can of asparagus—wham! Then we 
got action.” 

Hymie never forgot that principle. 

☆ 
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Are Short and Sweet 


People in Annapolis often speak of 
June, 1931, as “the best crabbing period in history.” I 
don’t know whether it actually was or not, but I do 
know, however, that in the middle of that month Hymie 
O’Toole and I got paid off on the USS Reina Mercedes, 
the station ship at Annapolis; we received our discharge 
papers and about a hundred dollars. Swinging our sea- 
bags and hammocks on our shoulders, we headed for 
Bancroft Hall to be sworn in as midshipmen. 

“We’re going to be officers soon. . . .” said Hymie. 

Past the Santee Basin and up the steps near the tennis 
courts we went. At Tccumseh’s statue we turned left, 
headed across the parade grounds, and up toward the 
Rotunda. In front of us stood Bancroft Hall—cool, 
clean, and hallowed. 

Hymie said, “A month ago we were gobs in Norfolk, 
. with no women to talk to except whores. Last night fifty 
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of us swung our hammocks in one crowded compart¬ 
ment in the Reiva. This morning we waited in chow line 
for half an hour until some jerk dumped the grub into 
our tin plate. Now, we’ll step into Bancroft Hall, and 
wooosht! we’re gentlemen. We’ll have gold braid, stew¬ 
ards to wait on us, individual rooms, white table linen 
. . . my God! You pass one exam and the whole world 
changes!” 

Hymie stopped yapping as a lieutenant, jangling a 
sword, stepped out from Bancroft Hall. We held our 
heads back, pulled our stomachs in, and threw our chests 
out, trying to look like the officers of our imaginations— 
straight, swift, well-mannered, and intelligent. The lieu¬ 
tenant, a short man with a humpty-dumpty build and a 
Kaiser Wilhelm mustache, approached rapidly. 

We had our seabags on our right shoulders; when the 
lieutenant came within five paces we gave him a left- 
hand salute. 

He shouted, “Halt!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Hymie, as we both stopped, still hold¬ 
ing our seabags on our shoulders. 

“How long you been in the Navy, sailor?” 

“Three years, sir,” said Hymie. 

“Three years! And you rendered a left-handed 
salute.” 

“At the training station, sir, they told us if our right 
hand was occupied, to salute with the left.” 

“Well, you’re at Annapolis now. Put your seabags on 
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your left shoulder, go back ten paces, and then salute me 
properly.” 

We did. 

“Now,” said the lieutenant, “where are you going? 
Bancroft Hall isn’t open for visitors yet.” 

“We’re not visitors, sir. We’re going to be sworn in 
as midshipmen.” 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” said the fat little lieutenant, 
pulling on the end of his mustache and looking at us as 
if we were the scum of the earth. “All right. Carry on.” 

Hymic and I reported in at Bancroft Hall where we 
learned that the man with the jangling sword was the 
Officer of the Day, Lieutenant Leo Ridd. 

I said, “I hope that what just happened isn’t a sample 
of a midshipman’s life.” 

“Most of the officers’ll be good guys,” said Hymie. 

But Lieutenant Leo Ridd turned out to be our com¬ 
pany officer. Two days later, as soon as the company 
readied full strength, he assembled us on Lawrence Field 
for a lecture. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “you’re starting your career in 
the Navy. I don’t want you to suffer any illusions about 
what lies in front of you. You’re being trained to kill 
and destroy. You must forget ten thousand years of 
civilization. Forget it, I say. Forget about culture and art 
and kindness. From this day on you are professional 
killers and destroyers. What do you think of that?” 
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Hymie replied loudly, “I think it’s asinine.” 

“Who said that?” 

“I did, sir,” said Hymie, “and you asked for my 
opinion.” 

“See me after drill, Mr. O’Toole. Company, squads 

right—MARCH!” 

“I had to stand in the corner for an hour,” Hymie said. 
“Leo-the-Lion kept telling me that if I wanted to make 
admiral, I’d have to learn humbleness. That guy should 
eat slower; for that solid hour he burped between every 
sentence.” 

It took Hymie and me five years to complete the four- 
year course at the Naval Academy. Both of us were 
frequently in trouble; Hymie in big trouble—like the 
time he got drunk and ran his motorcycle through a plate 
glass window. Regulations said that midshipmen could 
neither drink nor own vehicles. Hymie got away with a 
lot, I guess, because of his athletic ability—he went to 
the Olympics in 1936 on two teams, boxing and track, 
and won in both his events. My troubles weren’t as 
serious—I did little things, like lending the comman¬ 
dants’ daughter my copy of Ulysses and getting re¬ 
ported “For circulating pornographic literature among 
the officers’ daughters.” It seemed like I spent all my 
spare time walking extra duty. 

The five years rushed by, and unless one thinks hard, 
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the details don’t come easily. I remember them as a 
quick succession of football games, studying, getting in 
trouble, and pleasant cruises to Europe. Of course I 
remember the personalities who were at Annapolis. Leo- 
the-Lion Ridd we all knew. We looked up his back¬ 
ground and learned that his classmates called him Jug- 
head. Once, when the regiment didn’t stand quiet 
enough in the mess hall, he marched us out and made us 
stand at attention for half an hour—all 2000 of us. An 
odd guy; when things went well he roared loud and 
bragged. If he didn’t get his own way, he sulked and had 
indigestion. 

And then there was Lieutenant Blippo Burke—a care¬ 
free Irishman with an obscene tongue, a big mouth, a 
heart of gold, and a genius for leadership. He cursed us, 
he abused us, but we would have died for him. We all 
wondered how far he’d get in the Navy and hoped he’d 
make Chief of Naval Operations some day. 

Contrasted to Blippo we had Lieutenant Herman 
Rook. Hcrman-the-Staff-Man was his nickname, and 
wc saw him purring at all big-wig functions. No social 
meeting could operate successfully at Annapolis without 
the handsome Herman and his gay little wife. We all ex¬ 
pected him to make Chief of Naval Operations (his 
uncle was a senator, his wife’s father an ambassador) but 
we (Hymie and I) hoped he’d run into hard luck some 
place along the way. Many of the midshipmen hitched 
their embryonic careers to Herman’s star—going to 
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parties at his home and dragging his uncle’s friends to 
Naval Academy hops. 

Almost all our officers at Annapolis were conscien¬ 
tious men; but I don’t remember them unless someone 
brings their names up. It’s only the “characters” who 
stick in the front of my mind. Like Ridd, Burke, and 
\ Rook. 

Of all the years at the Academy, Plebe Year impressed 
me most. No plebe ever forgets the questions asked him 
by the upperclassmen. 

“Hey mister, what time is it?” 

The plebe takes a deep breath and shoots out the 
proper reply, 

“Sir, I am greatly embarrassed and deeply humiliated 
that due to unforeseen circumstances over which I have 
no control, the inner workings and hidden mechanisms 
of my chronometer arc in such inaccord with the great 
sidereal movement with which time is commonly reck¬ 
oned that I cannot with any degree of accuracy state 
the exact time. But without fear of being very far off, I 

will state that it is-minutes,-seconds, and- 

ticks after the-th hour.” 

After graduating from the Academy, the new ensigns 
usually go to a big ship for two years. This period acts 
as sort of a post-graduate course and it’s considered part 
of a young officer’s schooling. Then comes the im¬ 
portant step; the ensign, his gold stripe now green from 
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salt spray, goes to a destroyer, a submarine, or aviation 
training and blossoms into a real officer. His Navy life 
commences. 

My first tin can was the USS Fortune; I shudder when 
I think about her. 




Abe Brown-i 


1 he night I reported for duty aboard the 
USS Fortune, the sight of the wardroom shocked me. 
Ashtrays overflowing with cigarette butts and apple 
cores littered the place. Gear and clothes were astray; 
the linoleum had chewing gum spots. The commanding 
officer snored on the starboard transom, his collarlcss 
shirt loose at the neck, his belt unbuckled, and a couple 
of buttons of his fly open. A scraggly Kaiser Wilhelm 
mustache, glued with sweat, lay plastered against his un¬ 
shaven jowls at a crazy angle. The captain’s mouth hung 
open; his fat belly rose and fell with each breath. 

I had known, of course, that Leo Ridd was skipper 
before I reported; every officer takes pains to find out 
who his new captain will be. At the time, I had ration¬ 
alized .that the years would have improved him since 
Naval Academy days, that once he stepped aboard ship 
the salt water would wash some of the arrogance and 
slovenliness out of him. 

It hadn’t. There he lay, unaltered, and his wretched¬ 
ness obviously permeated the ship. “How,” I thought to 
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myself, “can the Navy permit a lout like this to stay in 
the Service? They not only allow him, but they make 
him a commanding officer. Of all the men I dislike, I get 
snick with Lco-the-Lion Ridd!” 

The Fortune rolled in the ground swells; and with 
each roll I heard loose gear knock against the steel hull. 
From the officers’ pantry came a rancid smell which I 
identified as a garbage bucket long unscoured. 

I had wanted to make a good impression on my new 
commanding officer and had come aboard in my best 
suit of blues, grey gloves in one hand and my sword and 
orders in the other. Looking at the topsy-turvy ward¬ 
room and then over at the dumpy little man with his 
comic-opera mustache, I remembered the other unsea- 
manlikc things I had noticed en route to the wardroom— 
the peeling paint on the bulkheads, the slack stays, and 
the rusty decks. Recalling the fine cruiser from which I 
had just come, I began to burn slowly. The pit of my 
stomach started thumping, and I felt my neck swell 
against my stiff collar. Captain Ridd opened his eyes. 

I said, “I’m Ensign Lederer, sir, reporting for duty.” 

He grunted, closed his eyes, rolled on his side and be¬ 
gan snoring again. 

The next morning I found that conditions were even 
worse than I had expected. The ship was completely de¬ 
moralized. The Old Man, I learned, had ulcers and had 
been passed over for promotion. The exec had family 
problems. In fact, nobody gave a damn about anything 
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except getting transferred off the Fortune. The ship was 
in such bad shape that I couldn’t understand why higher 
authorities hadn’t convened a board of investigation. 

At breakfast the officers (including the captain) sat 
down unshaven and without neckties or coats. Some 
missed breakfast and didn’t rise until quarters-for-muster 
sounded. Jumping out of bunks, they slipped their black 
raincoats over their pants and shoes and went up in front 
of their divisions in that condition. 

I needn’t tell you what the crew looked like! The 
USS Fortune was the worst ship I’d ever seen. 

When I reported for duty the entire ship’s company 
was restricted; no one had been ashore in two weeks. 
Some disgruntled sailor had painted “Ridd’s Nuthouse” 
on the hull in letters four feet high, and Captain Ridd 
said no one would leave the ship until he had a confes¬ 
sion. 

He never found out who painted the hull, but there 
was no liberty for six weeks—and then only because the 
division medical officer said it was unhealthy to restrict 
the men any longer. 

I was assigned the job of First Lieutenant, the officer 
whose duty it is to keep the ship clean and seaworthy— 
and I made up my mind to do something about this dis¬ 
grace to the Navy. Cleaning up messes, I thought, was 
one thing I was an expert at. 

Spending a couple of days thinking about this, I out¬ 
lined an attack. I made up my mind to be like the Eng¬ 
lishman in the jungle: to dress carefully for every meal, 
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to stay emotionally cool, to work like hell, and to de¬ 
mand the same of the men under me. 

With painstaking effort I kept my room neat, bought 
extra clothes so that I could change often, and laid out a 
work schedule for myself and my men. Also, I had my¬ 
self elected Wardroom Mess Treasurer so that I might 
have some control over the stewards. Rising at 5 a.m. 
and working straight through until 11 p.m. I knew that 
it was only a matter of time before everything (every¬ 
thing under my jurisdiction, at least) became shipshape 
and efficient. The other officers looked at me with pity. 
“Poor son of a bitch. You’ll learn. We tried the same 
thing when we came aboard.” 

After about a month of colossal labors, I hadn’t eve 
dented the Fortune's discord. My troubles compoundc 
each other. For example, the stewards forgot to take th 
laundry to the beach. I reminded them; but then the 
motor whaleboat broke down on the way, and in the 
meanwhile the laundry closed. The Fortune went to sea 
for another week without clean linen. At the end of 
three weeks I found myself wearing dirty shirts because 
there weren’t any others. We couldn’t wash them aboard 
ship because the evaporators had broken down and there 
was a shortage of water. 

Again, I couldn’t get the stewards to clean the rugs 
because the vacuum cleaner needed a new extension and 
the engineer officer said his electricians were busy on 
more important things. I finally repaired the vacuum 
cleaner myself. 
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Excuses, excuses, excuses—all of them complicated 
and hinging on so many people that I couldn’t pin any¬ 
one down. Difficulties grew all over. For a week I made 
elaborate preparations for painting ship. Paint rags were 
distributed, fire watches assigned, turpentine provided, 
brushes cleaned and ready. I felt I had overlooked noth¬ 
ing. Half an hour before starting, the chief bos’n’s mate 
told me he had run out of paint. 

“Hell,” I said, “we won’t be ready for the actual 
painting for another hour. Send over and draw paint.” 

But the exec wouldn’t sign the paint chit—he said the 
ship already had over-expended its quarterly allowance. 

“My records don’t indicate over-expenditure, sir.” 

“Oh, those records aren’t accurate. We have two sets, 
one for inspection and one for every-day use.” 

To shorten a long, sad story let me say that I lasted 
about two months and then suddenly realized that I, 
too, often came to breakfast in a dirty shirt and un¬ 
shaven; and sometimes I missed breakfast entirely, get¬ 
ting out of bed at quarters and going to muster with a 
raincoat slipped over my pants. And I sat there at meals 
in front of the soiled tablecloth, among the overflowing 
ashtrays, frustrated and beaten like the rest of them— 
sucked into the Fortune's slime and inertia. 

I tried to escape by putting in for a transfer. The Old 
Man tore up the request. 

“You got longer to do here than any of us,” he said, 
snorting. 
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One Monday morning—about three months after I 
had joined the ship—we came to breakfast in a particu¬ 
larly bad mood. Most of us junior officers had been to a 
party the night before and sat around snarling at each 
other, slurring the Old Man, and laying fantastic plans 
as to how “to get off this goddam bucket.” The exec and 
the engineer officer sat at one end of the table playing 
a game. They were trying to flip patties of butter out 
the port with their knives. A couple of sleepy stewards 
stood around watching them. 

During our bickering, the wardroom door cracked a 
bit and a black face pecked through. The door opened 
completely, and what was behind the face entered— 
an enormous Negro. He stood about six-fect-four, with 
shoulders like a buffalo’s, and with thick arms. His 
sharply pressed pants were neatly brushed; his blouse, 
starched and crisp, crackled as he moved. His teeth 
contrasted with his freshly scrubbed black skin. 

He squinted for a moment as if he couldn’t believe 
the scene in the wardroom. Seeing a group of un¬ 
shaven, slovenly officers paralyzed the guy for a mo¬ 
ment. He stood motionless. Then he saw the stewards. 
His eyes narrowed and he moved forward quickly, his 
arms stretched out like a giant scoop. Corralling the 
Negroes into the corner, he spoke sharply. 

“You men scram outta here. You’re too crummy to 
handle food.” 

One of the stewards said, “Who the hell are you?” 
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The big Negro placed a hand the size of a tree stump 
under the steward’s nose. “Just git!” he said, pushing 
the group out into the passageway. 

A little while later the Old Man waddled in. He 
walked fast, with a mincing motion, a sure sign that he 
felt mean. 

“No stewards on duty this morning?” he grumbled, 
tugging on his Kaiser Wilhelm mustache. Haven t 
those black Ubangis showed up yet?” 

We pouted, pretending we hadn’t heard him. 

He shouted, “I said, where the hell arc the goddam 
stewards?” 

The big Negro re-entered, smiling, carrying a tray 
over his head. Crossing the wardroom, his neat clothes 
contrasting with our mussed outfits, he placed the tray 
on the table next to the Old Man. 

“What’s this stuff?” demanded Captain Ridd. 

“Good morning, Captain,” said the Negro gently, 
“I’m Chief Steward Abe Brown. I reported last night.” 

“I asked you, what’s this stuff here?” 

“Your breakfast, suh, Mexican omelet. It’s my spe¬ 
cialty, suh, my old commanding officer ate it every 
morning,” said Brown, removing the silver cover. 

The fragrance of tabasco and garlic rose from the 
plate. A golden omelet peeped out from a sauce of 
tomatoes, green peppers, bacon, capers, and minced 
chives. 

One of the junior officers piped up, “That’s a fine 
looking dish, sir.” 
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Captain Ridd pouted, “Smith or Brown or whatever 
your name is, when I want a Mexican omelet, I’ll order 
it. I’m not in the habit of having a boy tell me what to 
cat. Now send Rodriguez in here. He knows what I 
want.” 

Rodriguez, wearing a torn undershirt, came in, carry¬ 
ing a bowl of oatmeal covered by an eighth of a pound 
of butter. 

The Old Man took it from him and began to eat. 

Plates of fried eggs and greasy bacon were brought 
in for the rest of us. No one spoke for the rest of the 
meal. 

After breakfast I went to my cabin to catch up or 
official mail. In my basket was the annual report of 
destroyers’ performances. I was ashamed to read it: 
the Fortune stood last in the fleet. We stood anchor in 
gunnery, engineering, and battle efficiency. In communi¬ 
cations we stood next to last. The name of the ship 
wasn’t even mentioned in sports competition; Captain 
Ridd hadn’t entered teams in anything. He didn’t be¬ 
lieve, he said, that we could spare the time to fritter 
around with athletics. The only list wc led was of 
courts-martial. We had more than our share. 

Someone knocked at the door. It was Brown, the 
new steward. 

He came in, stooping and turning sideways to make 
room for his enormous shoulders. 

“You’re the mess treasurer, suh?” 
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“Yes,” I said, noticing his cauliflower cars for the 
first time. 

“I’d like to straighten these here stewards out, suh,” 
he said softly, his big fists clenched and his head held 
high, like a man embarking on a religious crusade. There 
was a religious aspect to the way he spoke. There he 
stood, a goliath of a man weighing about 260 pounds, 
hard and beautifully proportioned. He had the stance of 
a Biblical patriarch, straight-backed, immaculate, and 
radiant with pride and dignity. Looking me in the eye 
he announced that he intended to transform the ward¬ 
room from chaos into order. 

I said curtly, “What do you want me to do?” 

“Right after lunch I’m holding a meeting of the boys 
1 the crew’s quarters. Some of ’em liable to squawk 
when I’m through. I need a witness. I’d like you to go 
in the sail locker early, and listen to what happens.” 

“I’ll be there.” 

“Thanks a lot, suh. I ain’t never seen such a godawful 
mess,” he said, shaking his head as he left. He hesitated, 
“I may tell a lie or two at this here meeting, but don’t 
you worry, they’ll be good lies.” 

At 1400 I was waiting in the sail locker behind a 
pile of gear. I could sec and hear everything which 
might take place in the crew’s after living space. A 
few minutes later the Negro stewards filed in, sitting 
on bunks in various parts of the room and griping about 
the meeting. When they were all present, Brown went 
to the center of the compartment. 
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“Boys, gather ’round!” he said in a booming voice. 

The stewards clustered about, sitting down on the 
lowest tier of bunks. All responded except Rodriguez 
(who had been senior man before Brown came); he 
remained a few aisles off, yawning. 

“Boys,” continued Brown, “I’m the new boss and I 
wanta chin-chin with you on how we’re gonna run this 
here wardroom mess.” 

Rodriguez interrupted, “I should think, Bud, that 
after you had to eat your own omelet, you’d come to 
find out how things is run around here. Well,” Rodri¬ 
guez said, getting up, “I got some work to do for the 
captain.” He walked away. By his swagger it looked as 
if he personally meant to lower Brown’s prestige. 

“Before hashing over the wardroom,” said Brown, 
paying no attention to Rodriguez, “we oughta know 
each other. My name’s Abe, and I spent five years in 
a chain gang before coming to the Navy.” 

“Chain gang! What for?” 

Rodriguez stopped walking, spun about. 

“Murder.” 

“Were you drunk?” 

“No. I got mad. A Detroit boy laughed while I was 
talking serious.” 

“Knife him?” 

“Broke his back,” Brown rocked back on his heels, 
laughing. “The judge say I m the strongest man he s 
ever seen.” 

Reaching over to the shipfitters’ locker, Brown 
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picked out a length of steel pipe. Without strain, he 
bent it double. 

Rodriguez returned and sat down with the other 
stewards. 

“Now about running the wardroom,” continued 
Brown quietly, “I consider us stewards the most im¬ 
portant men in the ship. . . .” 

“Cripes—” said Rodriguez, “Wait till the Old Man 
hears about this. The new chief steward is goin’ t’tcll 
the captain what to do!” 

Another man spoke up, “You consider being a servant 
and bed maker and shoeshine boy important? Not me. 
I want to be a bos’n’s mate.” 

Brown ignored the interruption. “Look at it this 
way,” he said. “You give our officers a good breakfast 
in a place that looks neat and cheerful—what happens? 
They feel good. They treat the enlisted men right and 
the whole ship’s happy all day. But give them officers a 
bad breakfast and a dirty wardroom and they’re 
grouchy, and the whole ship’s mad all day. Sec what 1 
mean? You stewards control the ship.” 

The men grinned at each other as if, perhaps, their 
pay and status had suddenly doubled. Rodriguez didn’t 
join. He sat alone, shaking his head and scowling. Get¬ 
ting up, he started toward the exit. Brown, chuckling, 
picked up the twisted pipe and straightened it, mutter¬ 
ing, “Yes, suh. Judge say I’m the strongest man he 
ever seen.” Rodriguez returned to his seat. 

“Now,” said Brown, “we gotta plan us a campaign. 
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First I want you all to wear clean clothes all the time. 1 
want you to keep your eyes on the wardroom and tidy 
up whenever it gets messy. See what I mean, Wilk?” 
he said pointing to a tall, skinny Negro. “You’re to be 
in charge of the wardroom. Rodriguez, you’re in charge 
of uniforms. You inspect the boys before each meal to 
make sure they look like a million. . . .” 

“Who says so?” snarled Rodriguez. “Wear clean 
clothes, shine shoes, stay in the wardroom all day mop- 
pin’ up. Who orders us to do this stuff? Before you came 
no one squawked. The officers never told us to do it; the 
exec, he ain’t never told us to do it; Captain Ridd, he 
says everything’s okay the way it is. If them officers is 
satisfied, then who says we gotta go through all your 
hogwash? Who’s gonna make us do all this damn fool¬ 
ishness?” 

“So that’s what’s eating you, is it?” said Brown, 
walking slowly towards Rodriguez, grabbing him by 
the shirt. 

“Don’t touch me,” Rodriguez shouted. 

The corners of Brown’s mouth shivered; his biceps 
bunched and twitched. Jerking Rodriguez from the 
bunk, he held him in mid-air at arm’s length. The man 
dangled as if swinging on the gallows. Brown brought 
him closer, an inch at a time, until their faces almost 
touched. 

“So you want to know who says you gotta go through 
all this hogwash?” said Brown harshly, placing his free 
hand in the small of the man’s back and bending him 
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backwards, “You want to know who says you’ll clean 
up and run that wardroom right? Is that what you’re 
itchin’ to find out?” 

“My back!” screamed Rodriguez, “my back!” 

Straightening his arm, Brown tossed Rodriguez back 
on the bunk; he lay there, cringing, panting, the whites 
of his eyes huge. Brown picked up the steel pipe 
again. While twisting it, he spoke in a gentle voice, al¬ 
most a whisper, “It’s me, Abe Brown, who says we’ll 
clean up. I’m the boss ’round here. Anybody else here 
believe it ain’t so?” > 

At supper I can’t say there was much change in the 
.vardroom, but there was a change in the stewards. 

They hovered about in clean whites and their scuffed i 

shoes at least had been blacked. They had a fresh- 
shaved shininess—and a scared look too; they seldom 
took their eyes from Brown; he stood in the middle of 
the wardroom, bossing them. “Git this here officer a 
clean saucer; can’t you see there’s cofFce all over the 
one he’s got?” 

Rodriguez stood about meekly, his head in a bandage 
and his face pretty much battered up. 

“What happened to you, Rodriguez?” asked the 
exec. 

Brown answered first, “He fell down the ladder, suh, 
while carrying stores.” 

“Yes, sir,” repeated Rodriguez, watching Brown 
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come over and stand behind him. “I fell down the 
ladder.” 

The following morning, Tuesday, the stewards came 
to breakfast in new clothes. It looked like admiral’s 
inspection day, what with the men in starched white 
duds, their new shoes shining, and their faces glistening 
like soap advertisements. I think they felt a little 
proud of their appearance, for I detected a certain 
condescension as they watched us sloppy officers enter 
and sit down. 

I wasn’t too dirty that morning, but I needed a shave 
and maybe my fingernails weren’t up to par; however, 
for the first time in months, I felt self-conscious. Cap¬ 
tain Ridd, too, squirmed in his chair; a moment later he 
left the table, went to his cabin, and called for hot 
shaving water. 

Within the next few weeks the entire wardroom 
altered. The ashtrays were emptied regularly; the bulk¬ 
heads sported a fresh coat of paint—and the odors 
wafting in from the pantry were wholesome. And al¬ 
ways the stewards were dressed in crisp, clean uni¬ 
forms, We officers came in shaved and smartly dressed. 
Our pride beat us into shape. 

I waited to see how long Brown could hold up—how 
soon it would be before the Old Man’s ragging and the 
molasses atmosphere of the ship would bog him down. 
But that day didn’t seem to come. Once in a while a 
steward showed up in a sloppy blouse. Brown’d call 
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him out in the passageway and therc’d be a lot of 
swearing and a high-pitched voice saying the laundry 
had been slow. Thcrc’d be a scuffle and by the next 
meal the steward’s eye would have a patch over it or 
perhaps he’d show a split lip. And Brown always ex¬ 
plained, “He fell down the ladder, suh.” The banged- 
up steward, now in clean clothes, always added, “Yes, 
sir—I fell down the ladder.” 

As for the officers, we began to appear before our 
divisions looking the way junior officers should—alert 
and clean, with uniforms smartly pressed. Enlisted men 
are proud too. No self-respecting sailor, no matter how 
disgruntled, will allow a pip-squeak ensign to be neater 
and more shipshape than he. Within a month or two 
:hc crew smartened up. It worked by chain reaction; 
any man who’s ever been to sea knows that when a 
wardroom is properly run and the crew is smartly uni¬ 
formed, a spick-and-span ship soon follows. And it hap¬ 
pened that way to the Fortune. 

I don’t say we had a happy ship because we didn’t. 
Nor did we have an efficient ship—we still stood last in 
all fleet competition. The Old Man still had his ulcers, 
and the exec still had family troubles, and nobody gave 
a damn how the ship ran. But six months after Abe 
Brown reported to the Fortune the ship was spotless. 
Abe was no saint; but his success was a massive virtue. 
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☆ 

Captain Leo-the-Lion Ridd was not an unusual man. 
When the Fortune was a floating garbage heap, he al¬ 
most enjoyed being a professional slob. Later, when the 
Fortune became clean, when the crew dressed neatly, 
then Lco-thc-Lion’s set of values changed. To him an 
immaculate ship now represented the holiest of holies. 
And to rationalize his mental flip-flop, Ridd convinced 
himself that his efforts had smartened up the Fortune . 

He tried hard to persuade the crew of his genius; to 
accomplish this he became an extremist, a martinet, a 
sundowner. He waxed his mustache so that the points 
spired upward like church steeples, wore expensive 
clothes, and roared that “cleanliness is next to godli¬ 
ness.” Officers who showed up with one little gravy spot 
on their shirts ended up under hack, restricted to their 
rooms. No ensign dared cat without tucking his napkin 
into his collar. Sailors not having regulation haircuts 
found themselves in the brig. Formerly the Old Man 
held captain’s inspections about once a month. Now 
they came three times a week. 

One morning Ridd received notice from Washington 
that he had again been passed over for promotion. 

All hell broke loose. He raved shamelessly to all his 
officers, and to the crew, too. “What do those bastards 
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sitting behind desks in Washington know about the 
Navy?” he screamed at us. “I clean up this filthy god¬ 
dam bucket and what do I get out of it? I get passed 
over. I make a fighting ship out of the Fortune and the 
Navy rewards me with a kick in the ass.” 

He erred. The Fortune was not a fighting ship. She 
had no unit spirit; her crew was a discordant mob, 
cudgelled into a semblance of order by the captain’s 
temper and his power of punishment. The Fortune 
couldn’t have lasted five minutes under the strain of bat¬ 
tle. Six months before she had stood last in all battle 
competition. She still stood last. 

The Old Man’s temper, for the next few days, was 
hard to take. We stayed clear of him as much as 
possible. Only Brown stuck by him. Brown wheedled, 
flattered, and lied to the Old Man. He told the 
captain he was a fine officer and that it was an honor to 
serve under him; he said that the Fortune was a 
wonderful ship; he pumped him with one ego-filling 
fib after another. Brown pretended not to hear the 
captain’s tantrums and tried to fix him a special diet 
which would ease his ulcers. It was Brown’s mothering 
which prevented the Old Man from completely blowing 
his top. 

☆ 
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T he Fortune squeaked along from one 
battle practice and inspection to another. Though we 
still stood last in the fleet, somehow the ship slipped un¬ 
der the wire and the officers didn’t get into trouble. Her 
reputation as a clean but unhappy vessel was well de¬ 
served, although “unhappy” didn’t quite describe the 
situation; spiritless, listless, apathetic, mentally ener¬ 
vated, do it better. 

Life wasn’t really so tough. As long as the Old Man 
stayed humored and didn’t scold all day, existence in 
the Fortune was tolerable. The galley gave us palat¬ 
able food, our quarters were as comfortable as could 
be expected on an old 1200-ton destroyer, and, when 
the liberty boats didn’t break down, we had our fair 
share of time on the beach. Pride was the lacking 
element. There was nothing to be proud of. 

More and more Abe Brown became a powerful figure 
in the ship. The men brought their disputes to Abe for 
solving, and his decisions usually were accepted; if not, 
he arranged for the belligerents to fight it out on the 
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fantail. Another thing which gave Abe power was his 
relationship with Captain Ridd. When the Old Man 
had one of his quixotic tempers it was Abe who’d run 
up as whipping boy. During the Captain s frothing and 
cursing, Abe just stood there, humbly agreeing with 
everything. “Yes, sir. Yes, sir, Captain, you re right. I 
don’t blame you for getting mad. . . .” 

One day Captain Ridd was in a rare good mood; it 
was one of the three or four times he appeared jolly. 
Abe, ever the opportunist, wheedled permission to enter 
a whaleboat in the Wertenberg Cup Race. The Captain 
specified that the boat’s crew “practice on their own 
time so as not to get behind in the ship’s work. Never,. 
before this, had the Captain permitted athletics of 
any kind. 

Abe had a hard time recruiting a crew. The men were 
afraid that Captain Ridd might hold it against them if 
anything went wrong. 

“The boat crew’s having a tough time, suh,’’ Abe 
told me (I carried the title of Athletic Officer). 

“Who’s in it?” 

“Perey, Spring, Kaput, Harding, and me, and Yoder.” 

“Chief Yeoman Yoder?” This rather surprised me 
because Yoder was a reservist on temporary duty. In 
private life he worked as a press agent for a movie com¬ 
pany. The guy was a bald-headed runt. Smart, but 
certainly not athletic enough to pull in a killing whale¬ 
boat race. 

“Yes,” said Brown, “Yoder’s our coxswain.” 
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“Has he any experience?” 

“No, suh. But I couldn’t get anyone else.” 

“Let’s see,” I said, “you have Spring, Perey . . . 
yourself, Kaput, Yoder . . . and Harding. That’s still 
one shy?” 

Brown grinned. “I came up to see if you’d pull in the 
boat’s crew?” 

“Me?” 

“I’ve tried every other man in the ship. They’re all 
scared of catching hell from the captain. If we don’t 
get you, suh, the boat’ll fall through.” 

And so I rowed number two oar in Abe Brown’u 
whaleboat crew. 

The other ships had been training for months, and 
the first trials were only six weeks away. At 0500 every 
morning our crew pathetically splashed along; all of us 
were in poor shape and without previous rowing experi¬ 
ence. 

I’ve been told we looked like drunkards rowing—no 
two oars hitting the water at the same time. The other 
ships and crews laughed and hooted at us while we 
stumbled along. 

“Hey you Hooligan Navy, get a motor.” 

“You guys want a tow?” 

“Rub-a-dub-dub, seven cripples in a tub!” 

The name Hooligan Navy stuck and other ships 
howled it at us as we went by, puffing and catching 
crabs with our oars. 
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The word got aU over the fleet that the Fortune had 
entered a crew composed of officers and old chiefs and 
one of them a bald-headed feather merchant at that. 
Occasionally when we practiced sprinting, other boats 
rowed alongside us with only half their men at the oars. 

These humiliating experiences snapped something 
aboard the Fortune. Our crew pitied us, but they 
began to talk about their Hooligans and began to figure 
angles which might help us. Almost every morning at 
reveille when we came back to the ship with our but¬ 
tocks raw and our hands blistered, the men in the 
Fortune helped us out of the boat and rubbed us down. 
They competed with each other to help us; for the first 
time since I’d been in the ship, they had a common 
interest. Our chances of placing in the first heat were 
one in a thousand (other ships in the squadron gave 
odds of 20 to i), but the men in the Fortune rallied 
round to help their underdog entry. 

The quartermasters sewed leather pants to keep us 
from chafing; the machinists lathed our oars; the car¬ 
penters sanded the boat; and the crew stood our night 
watches so we had plenty of rest. In short, the Fortune 
became Wertenbcrg Race crazy. 

Two weeks before the race we rowed the full course 
for the first time. It exhausted us so that we almost 
couldn’t make it back. Boats from other ships had been 
puUing the full distance once or twice a day. About 
forty ships had entries. The first trial was to pick the 
squadron champs. These would race against the champs 
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from the Service Force and so on until the fleet winners 
could be determined. 

The sea was smooth on the day of the squadron 
trials. A line between the Fortune and a spar marked 
the course finish. Sailors came from all the other ships 
to watch the race from the Fortune. 

A little while before the race a motor launch towed 
us to the starting line. As we went down destroyer row 
we heard the familiar kidding. 

“Hey, there goes the Hooligan Navy.” 

“Get an outboard!” 

Feeling hopelessly inadequate, we didn’t reply. 

Finally we settled at the starting line. We were the 
last boat to get in place. 

The starter’s bull-horn blared out, “Thirty seconds 
before the race.” 

Yoder started to give us a pep talk when bang! the 
starter’s gun smoked. The other boats leaped ahead in a 
cloud of spray and salt water oaths. Ours thrashed be¬ 
hind like a clipped duck. 

“Go—go—go!” shouted Yoder. “Stroke ho! Stroke 
ho! Give ’cr hell!’" 

We pulled. We pulled hard. Our oars dragged like 
telephone poles. The boat felt as heavy as a battle- 
wagon. The race was only thirty seconds old and al¬ 
ready we were in last place. 

“We’re eight lengths astern,” yelled Yoder. 

We couldn’t get together and were entirely out of 
rhythm. 
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Suddenly Abe started chanting the St. Louis Blues 
at the same cadence as our stroking. We picked up the 
beat, and the six oars for the first time hit the water 
together. 

Abe chanted, “Da da di daaaah, di di di doc do 
dooooh!” 

This was our natural rhythm and we began to truck 
on down. Although sweat filmed my eyes, I saw a 
couple of boats now astern of us. Abe appealed to St. 
Louis mama to shovel on more coal, and our oars 
began to steam. 

We passed some more boats. 

“Halfway mark,” said Yoder. “We’re holding fourth 
place.” 

Halfway, I thought. Only halfway, and a couple of 
more strokes will paralyze me. Behind me I heard 
Kaput grunting, and Spring gasping like a wounded 
bull. This is the part of the race, I thought, where that 
extra month of training counts. Abe’s chanting wasn’t 
so loud any more, but the music still reached us. He 
increased the cadence and we picked up a couple of 
strokes. 

“Three-quarters mark,” said Yoder. “We’re in num¬ 
ber two spot. Lane's only a boat-length ahead.” 

“A quarter to go,” mumbled Kaput, “I can’t. . . .” 

Brown sang loud again. From the corner of my eye I 
saw him, big and black and glistening, his muscles 
about to burst out of his skin, practically pulling the 
boat alone. He grimaced in his efforts to chant as well 
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as pull his oar. My arms felt like stone and I saw red 
spots floating all over the place, but the sound of Abe’s 
deep voice touched off a sort of belligerent strength. 
The others must have found the same valve, for the boat 
snapped ahead. 

“Hundred yards to go,” Yoder shrieked. “We’re neck 
an’ neck with the Lane —take it from ’em, take it 
from ’em!” 

I felt like passing out. Five-inch shells exploded in 
my head. 

“Fifty yards,” Yoder yowled. 

I knew I couldn’t take another stroke. 

Abe bellowed, “Don’t give up now, for God’s sake, 
don’t give up now.” 

I took a couple more strokes. Somewhere a gun fired. 

Yoder shouted, “It’s all over. Toss oars!” The whole 
Hooligan crew couldn’t have tossed one oar together. 
We looked at Yoder for his decision. 

“Close!” said Yoder. “If they beat us, it was by a 
foot.” 

The Lane boat drifted nearby. Her crew laughed, 
shouted—they threw the coxswain overboard. 

Old Abe’s nostrils quivered and his muscles seemed 
to suddenly collapse. “Well,” he said sadly, “we nearly 
made it.” 

A loudspeaker boomed from the judges’ boat, “The 
winner is the boat in lane thirteen; the USS Fortune /” 

The Lane crew fished their coxswain out of the bay, 
and we threw Yoder in. 
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“Hot damn,” said Brown. 

“Broth—er,” said Kaput. 

“ Fortune, Fortune , Fortune howled several hun¬ 
dred sailors. 

The night after the race—well, I guess every one in 
the tin can Navy remembers what happened—how the 
crew chipped in and bought Abe Brown a yellow, 
second-hand Ford. And how half the Fortune crew 
wound up in the local bastille for excessive celebrating. 

The following Saturday we raced in the second heat. 
We Hooligans came in fourth and were eliminated. 
But that didn’t make any difference; that one shot of 
victory in the squadron race was all the Fortune 
needed. The boys got the taste of winning and they 
went on the warpath, and “Hooligan” became a war cry. 

The Fortune became competitive, started winning 
places in other things. We took a third place in com¬ 
munication competition, and a fourth in fleet gunnery. 
Despite Captain Ridd’s ulcers and bad moods, and 
despite the exec’s family troubles, the Fortune became 
a hot ship. The junior officers and men ignored the 
captain and the exec’s ineptitude; they worked hard 
for their own pleasure. They didn’t want to leave the 
Fortune. I recall one seaman who was about to be 
transferred; he offered thirty dollars to anyone who’d 
go in his place. Thirty bucks was a lot of money in 
those days—a month’s pay. 
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Just when the fortune was gathering momentum, 
the crew received a final present. Captain Ridd and 
the exec both received orders detaching them. But 
Captain Ridd got in the last word. Along with his or¬ 
ders came a commendation from the Admiral. 

YOU TOOK COMMAND OF THE USS FORTUNE AT A 
TIME WHEN SHE STOOD LAST IN THE FLEET. YOU 
EXHIBITED SUCH FINE LEADERSHIP AND DEVOTION TO 
DUTY THAT YOU INSPIRED THE OFFICERS AND MEN 
UNDER YOU. THE FORTUNE’S MORALE AND EFFI¬ 
CIENCY ROSE TO A HIGH STANDARD. YOU ARE HEREBY 
COMMENDED FOR A JOB WELL DONE. THIS COMMEN¬ 
DATION IS TO BE PLACED IN YOUR RECORD ALONG 
WITH MY PERSONAL RECOMMENDATION THAT PRO¬ 
MOTION TO COMMANDER BE ACCORDED YOU WHEN 
DUE. 
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W hen Captain Ridd received his or¬ 
ders we knew approximately when he’d depart, but we 
didn’t know who’d relieve him. Neither did he. 

One afternoon, while anchored in San Diego harbor, 
we received a message from the Navy Pier, please 

SEND BOAT FOR PROSPECTIVE COMMANDING OFFICER. 

Captain Ridd went into action, personally calling away 
the gig, passing the word for side boys, and making a 
thorough inspection topside. 

The quartermaster watched the boat through binocu¬ 
lars. The coxswain of the gig had said, “I’ll raise one 
hand if the new skipper looks like a bastard and two if 
he’s an okay guy.” 

In about half an hour the quartermaster called from 
the bridge, “The gig’s returning, sir.” 

“Very well,” said the Captain. 

“How many arms,” said the Chief Signalman. 
“Two—and he’s waving them to beat hell.” 

All hands came to the main deck to get a first glimpse 
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of our new commanding officer. When the gig had 
chugged within normal visual distance, we saw the cox¬ 
swain hold both hands high over his head. The bow 
hook and engineer did the same. 

Now the gig came alongside. 

“Attention to starboard!” shouted Captain Ridd. 

Everyone stiffened and the bos’n’s mate piped. Out 
from under the gig’s canopy jumped a sunburned guy in 
slacks and sports shirt. The close-cropped red hair, the 
blue eyes, the pointed nose and big mouth all grinned 
simultaneously as Lieutenant Commander Blippo Burke 
bounced up the ladder to the main deck. Before the side 
boys had a chance to salute he raced past them and 
grabbed Captain Ridd’s hand. 

“Why Lco-the-Lion Ridd, you old bastard,” laughed 
Burke, “so it’s you who commands this heap. No won¬ 
der it looks like a dung pile.” 

Captain Ridd mumbled, “Glad to have you aboard.” 

“Goddam right you’re glad. You want to get the hell 
off this rattletrap before you get a court-martial.” 

“Rattletrap!” 

“Hold your water, Jughead—I’m here to relieve you, 
sirrrrh. Run-down ships is what I thrive on. Never 
mind the drills and demonstrations; I got my orders 
here—I’ll relieve you on the spot—right now, if you 
want.” 

Within forty-eight hours, Captain Ridd had shoved 
off. 
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Captain Burke walked all over the Fortune meeting 
and talking with the bluejackets, asking them questions 
about their personal life and troubles. Within a week he 
addressed all hands by their nicknames. He operated in 
an unorthodox, topsy-turvy manner. Any normal officer 
using Burke’s methods would have ended in disaster; 
but not Blippo—the sheer buoyancy of his spirit stimu¬ 
lated the Fortune into top performance. Occasionally 
when something went askew, Captain Burke placed his 
magic hand on the situation and, presto! the incident 
ended happily. 

Two months after he assumed command, the Fortune 
mtered the finals for the San Diego baseball champion¬ 
ship. At the end of the sixth inning the opposing team 
led 7 to i. Blippo decided to make an assist. Getting up 
to bat as pinch hitter, he ordered his wife (because he 
had a gimpy knee) to run bases for him. The umpire 
said it would be okay. 

He smacked the ball between shortstop and third. 
Like a rabbit, Mrs. Burke scampered around to second, 
sliding safely in a cloud of dust between the second 
baseman’s legs. That was all the Fortune needed. We 
knocked the other pitcher out of the box and won 11 to 

7 - 


Everyone in the ship imitated Blippo’s mannerisms 
and habits. The Fortune became the foulest-mouthed, 
hardest-drinking, smartest ship in the area. We always 
managed to inch ahead of other ships in competition, 
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just by following the Old Man’s example. If the Old 
Man used a new expression, so did everyone else in the 
ship. If he stayed cool during tough maneuvers (he al¬ 
ways did) all hands stayed cool. 

In the old days, when Captain Ridd was commanding 
officer, he had to punish the crew to keep their hair 
short. Now it was different. The men thought it fashion¬ 
able to wear a close-clipped, crew haircut like Blippo 
Burke’s. When the annual maneuvers started, however, 
Blippo announced at breakfast that he intended to grow 
a beard. By noon, Abe Brown had spread the news all 
over the ship. 

Within a few days a reddish fuzz had spread over 
Blippo’s face. It was a three-month cruise; after two 
and a half months, the Old Man sported a gorgeous red 
bush. Three-quarters of the officers and men—those 
who were able—also had beards. Most of us had mangy 
imitations of Blippo’s, although Harkness, the quarter¬ 
master, had a black beauty which reached his chest. 

Two weeks before the cruise ended Blippo men¬ 
tioned casually, “Well, I see some nice whiskers about 
the ship, but I guess I’m the only one who’s man enough 
to grow a red one.” 

Abe Brown spread the word again—this was the day 
before we sailed from Pearl—and the last liberty party 
ran hog-wild through the city’s drugstores, seriously de¬ 
pleting the henna rinse supply of Honolulu. Two days 
out of Hawaii, en route home to San Diego, all sailors 
had red beards. Not an auburn-red like the skipper’s, 
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but bright orange-red. Blippo Burke nearly died laugh¬ 
ing at Saturday’s inspection. 

I’ve heard him tell the story. “You should have seen 
Abe Brown. With his carmine whiskers and his black 
skin he looked like a circus Abyssinian.” 

Five days out of San Diego, Blippo showed up with 
his beard trimmed Vandyke style. By evening all 
hands followed his lead and had trimmed their red 
hirsutcs into neat Vandykes. The following morning 
Blippo came around clean-shaven. By noon all hands 
were clean-shaven. 

Three days out of San Diego Blippo Burke called the 
men aft on the fantail for a speech. 

“We’ll be home soon,” he said. “I want the ship to 
be ready for liberty. I’ve sent a message to Mrs. Burke 
announcing our time of arrival. She’ll call up your 
families and sweethearts. I want this bucket so clean 
that liberty can start five minutes after we drop the 
hook. Your ladies’ll be waiting on the dock. Whew . . . 
but it’s hot,” he said, removing his cap. 

There was a roar from the men. Blippo had run the 
barber clippers across the middle of his head, leaving a 
swath of clean white scalp, Indian fashion, through the 
middle of his hair. 

Blippo said, “It takes a he-man to go ashore with this 
kind of a haircut.” 

The next morning every man (and most of the offi¬ 
cers) showed up with a swath cut lengthwise through 
their hair. Blippo didn’t say anything; but this time he 
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showed up at quarters with his head shaved neat as a 
white billiard ball. The next morning we made a land¬ 
fall on Point Loma. San Diego and liberty lay only 
about three hours away. All hands arrived at quarters— 
just like the skipper—with completely shaved skulls. 

Captain Burke again called all hands aft, and with 
the men gathered around him grinning triumphantly, he 
sat down on the depth charge rack and took off his hat. 
His white, shaved cranium shone in the early sunlight 
like an egg. He ran his hand over it. The men removed 
their caps, also ran their hands over their shaved heads. 
Everyone laughed. 

Captain Burke held up his hand for quiet. “Men, I’m 
proud of you,” he said. “I grew a beard, you grew a 
beard. Frankly, I didn’t think most of you’d be virile 
enough. But you were. I had a red beard, and, by God, 
most of you got red beards. I cut a swath through my 
hair, you did it too. I shaved my hair off, you did 
too. . . 

The crew looked mighty smug. 

“We’ll be meeting our families in a couple of hours 
and me, I’m intending to. . . .” Blippo hesitated. 

“We can do that too! ” roared the crowd. 

Blippo tugged on his ear and looked serious. 

The crew mimicked him. This was an act and every¬ 
one wanted to get in on it. 

“Everything I do,” Blippo shouted suddenly, “you 
guys think you’re man enough to follow. . . 

The crowd murmured good-naturedly. Blippo waited 
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for silence, then continued, . . all right, you sons of 
bitches, let’s see you match this.” 

Putting his hands up to his head he pulled off a tight 
fitting, now completely shaved, toupee. Underneath it 
his close-cropped red hair shone in the sun. Then, roar¬ 
ing and shaking with laughter, Blippo went back to the 
bridge. 

Captain Burke also abused the big brass at every op¬ 
portunity, but he managed it in such a droll and delight¬ 
ful manner that he never got in trouble. Once he was 
asked to be the main speaker at a testimonial dinner 
held in honor of Admiral Jiggs, Commander of Destroy¬ 
ers, Pacific Fleet. 

All officers in the destroyer navy showed up at the 
Coronado Hotel in their drinking clothes. Speaker after 
speaker stood up and spouted forth what a good guy the 
old admiral was—then, as a surprise, the committee 
presented him with a wrist watch. 

The admiral stood up, gave a pleasant few words of 
thanks, and sat down. Now came the time for the main 
spiel—Lieutenant Commander Blippo Burke. 

As everyone there knew, the Fortune was getting her 
Annual Military Inspection on the following morning. 
A commanding officer’s career can rise or fall on the re¬ 
sults of these inspections, and the inspecting officer, 
Admiral Jiggs, had a deserved reputation for being a 
martinet. The audience sat back to hear what kind of a 
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job Blippo would do to condition the old Admiral for 
the inspection. 

Blippo stood up, grinned, and plunged into the talk, 
“Admiral Jiggs, Mr. Toastmaster, fellow officers; I’m 
supposed to be making a speech here which will grease 
up the Old Man. 

“It’s his birthday, and I suppose a guy rates a pat on 
the back on such an occasion. Especially when one gets 
as old and decrepit as the admiral. 

“Well, despite the fact that the old boy inspects me 
tomorrow, I’m not going to say nice things. The rest of 
you have already done a good job of buttering him up. 
I’m different. I’m going to complain about the admiral. 
He has some habits I don’t like. This is the only oppor¬ 
tunity I’ll ever have of talking without the Old Man 
interrupting me, so I’m making the most of it. 

“It’s like this. I’ve known Admiral Jiggs for almost 
twenty years and during this time he’s always done 
everything ahead of me. He’s been the senior officer 
and has come first; I’ve been the junior, and have al¬ 
ways come last. For example, the admiral’s gotten out 
of boats first and then I’ve followed him. 

“At mealtimes he’s been served first and then I’ve 
gotten my food next. Always it’s the admiral first and 
me second. 

“When we come back from tactical exercises, the ad¬ 
miral’s flagship goes in first and gets the best anchorage. 
Me and my ship follows and gets what’s left. 
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“On payday the disbursing officer pays the admiral 
his money; then, if there’s any left, I get mine. 

“This kind of stuff has been going on for twenty 
years. Even tonight, here where I’m the main speaker, 
Admiral Jiggs speaks first and then I trail along last. 
Always it’s Admiral Jiggs first and Blippo Burke sec¬ 
ond. And frankly, gentlemen, I’m getting pretty damned 
tired of this kind of malarkey. 

“It reminds me of the time that an old Georgia 
farmer and his helper took a load of horse manure from 
Pentsburg to Torrville, a distance of about thirty miles. 
Now all of you who come from that neck of the country 
know that there are three toll bridges between Pents¬ 
burg and Torrville. 

“Well, when the farmer came to the first toll bridge 
he stopped and asked the gatekeeper the amount of the 
toll. 

“ ‘Whatcha got in the wagon?’ asked the gatekeeper. 

“The farmer told him, ‘I got a load of horse manure 
and a helper.’ 

“ ‘That’ll be twenty-five cents.’ ” . 

“The farmer paid his two bits and went on. A couple 
of hours later he came to the second toll bridge. Once 
more he asked how much the toll was, and once more 
the gatekeeper asked what was in the wagon. 

“ ‘A load of horse manure and my helper,’ replied the 
farmer. 

“ ‘Twenty-five cents,’ said the gatekeeper. 

“The farmer paid his bill and went on. 
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“A little while later the farmer came to the third toll 
bridge and the same conversations took place. ‘How 
much is it to cross?’ asked the farmer. 

“ ‘Whatcha got in the wagon?’ replied the tollgate 
man. 

“Before the farmer could answer, his helper piped up 
loudly from the back of the wagon, ‘Hey, boss, would 
you mind putting me first before that big pile of horse 
manure for a change.’ ” 

Blippo Burke sat down. 

There wasn’t a sound in the room. 

The admiral jumped from his chair and cleared his 
throat, his mouth forming a straight, tight line; if any¬ 
thing, the corners turned downward. Clenching his fists, 
he apparently tried to look as severe and angry as 
possible. But before he could say anything he lost con¬ 
trol and broke into a grin. A second later he started 
laughing so hard that he couldn’t stand up. He chewed 
on his napkin to try to shut up, but he couldn’t stop 
roaring. The party turned into a wing-ding and we 
practically blew the roof off the place. 

No one but Blippo Burke could have got away 
with such a story on tough old Admiral Jiggs. He not 
only avoided a reprimand, but he made a life-long 
friend out of the admiral. In fact, six months later, 
when the admiral went to China, he took Blippo Burke 
along as his flag secretary. His leaving terminated the 
most delightful cruise I’ve ever had. Not only was the 
Fortune happy under Captain Burke, but also we took 
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first place in almost every professional and athletic 
event in the fleet. We had so many silver trophies that 
the captain’s cabin looked like a pawnshop. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, once, when the captain was on leave, Abe 
Brown hocked the whole kaboodle of them. But he 
managed to redeem them before Blippo came back. 
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Abe Brown and I became good friends; 
and the better I knew him the more I realized that he 
was a great jnan. 

One day, to my surprise, he told me he’d like to learn 
to read and write. “How did you make chief steward 
without reading and writing?” I asked him. “The Regu¬ 
lations say that. ...” 

“I fooled ’em,” he said, laughing, “I murdered my 
way through. All I can do is sign my name.” 

That reminded me about the murder and chain gang 
incident he told his first day in the ship. I asked Abe if 
it were true. He laughed harder, his broad shoulders 
going up and down and his torso shaking, “Why surely, 
sir, you must know by now I’m the biggest liar in the 
Pacific Fleet. Yes, sir, but they’s all good lies.” 

They were good lies. 

One Friday night Rodriguez threw a wild birthday 
party for himself. When he returned to the ship at 0800 
on Saturday, he could hardly stand up. At 0830 he 
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passed out. Because the weekly Captain’s inspection 
which took place at 0930 was an all hands evolution, 
and anyone who missed it—especially because of in¬ 
toxication—usually got into serious trouble, Brown de¬ 
cided he had to help out his shipmate. Carrying Rodri¬ 
guez aboard a commercial shore boat, he gave the civil¬ 
ian operator ten dollars. 

“Take this here drunken steward—oh he won’t give 
you no trouble, he’s passed out—over to the pier and 
let him sleep in the boat until your next trip. That’s at 
eleven isn’t it?” 

The man said it was. 

“Now before you come back, go to the store up the 
block from the pier and buy two heads of lettuce and 
two bunches of carrots. On the eleven o’clock trip bring 
this guy and the lettuce and the carrots back. I’ll be 
here to pick ’em up. Keep all the change.” 

The boat shoved off with the snoring Rodriguez. 

At captain’s inspection Brown made the muster re¬ 
port, “All present or accounted for, sir.” 

“Where’s Rodriguez?” said the Old Man. 

“Rodriguez, sir? Oh, yes, sir, I sent him ashore to 
get fresh vegetables for the wardroom mess. He’ll be 
back at 1100, sir.” 

Abe wanted to learn to read and write, so we held 
school. Almost every evening I went over his primer 
with him. He learned his abc’s remarkably fast and 
soon entered the cat, rat, dog stage. In a couple of 
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months he read simple books. Then he plunged into 
Mark Twain’s Roughing It. He studied through it labo¬ 
riously, underscoring the words he couldn’t figure out. 
It took him a couple of weeks to look them all up. As he 
learned a word, he removed the pencil mark from under 
it. When all marks had been removed, Abe sat down 
and read the book for pleasure. 

Shortly after completing Roughing It, Abe tiptoed to 
my stateroom. Then he stuck his head in the adjoining 
rooms to see if they were empty. They were. 

“Abe,” I said, “what’s eating you.” 

He stood in front of me without saying anything, his 
head bowed. The muscles in his face twitched and sud¬ 
denly tears rolled down his cheek. He flopped into the 
chair and wept silently—a great 260-pound hunk of 
muscle with cauliflower cars. 

I said nothing, just waited until he was ready. In a 
few minutes, he dried his tears. 

“Sir, this is the greatest day of my life. . . .” 

He blew his nose. 

“You been teachin’ me to read an’ write. . . .” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, I been workin’ pretty hard at it an’ I got so I 
could read books. . . 

He blew his nose again. 

“. . . but I been scared to write. I feared maybe it’d 
look funny and no one’d read it and maybe they’d laugh 
at me. But thought I’d try, an’ last week I wrote a 
letter, the first letter I ever wrote in my life. . . .” 
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He stood up, “Me, Abe Brown, I wrote a letter. The 
first letter in my whole life and. . . .” 

A few more tears needed wiping. 

Abe continued, “I sent that first letter—I musta writ 
it twenty times—I sent that letter to a correspondence 
school. I told ’em I wanted to get an education. . . .” 

“What happened?” 

“By God, they read my letter. And they answered it. 
Their answer came in today’s mail.” He took a paper 
from his pocket and waved it in front of me. 

“Listen,” he said, “I want you to hear what they said 
to me. ‘Dear Mr. Brown, we received your letter of the 
nineteenth and are most happy to accept you as a stu¬ 
dent. By separate mail we are sending you a series of 
tests which we hope you will fill out and send back to 
us. The purpose of the tests is to see what subjects you 
should study first. Once this is accomplished and your 
course of study is arranged, then we can discuss finan¬ 
cial matters with you. Sincerely yours.’ ” 

I congratulated him and shook his hand. 

Abe looked in the mirror and, unashamed, talked to 
himself. “You, you big black son-of-a-bitch, you can 
read and write and now you’re getting letters from the 
mailman like everybody else.” Abe turned to me. “All 
my life I’ve wanted letters. And something else I’ve 
wanted to do was to read signs and posters. On my last 
liberty I did nothing but walk along the street reading 
them big signs and posters. And also I always wanted 
to write signs and posters myself so I could tell others 
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what I was thinking about. Since I sent that letter to 
the correspondence school I got confidence. I made a 
sign and tonight I’m going to hang it up so everyone can 
read it. And I’m going to sign my name to it.” 

From under his jacket Brown took a piece of thin 
cardboard on which there was rough printing, all 

HANDS KEEP THE HELL OUT OF THE OFFISERS ICE BOX. 

Abe beamed. “Lordy, Lord,” he said, “but it’s great 
being able to read and write.” 
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W hen Captain Burke received orders 
to China I pulled strings to go with him. No luck. The 
Bureau of Navigation said . . Ensign Lcdercr needs 
more seasoning before a tour in the Orient. 

The day Captain Burke left, we nearly cried. Espe¬ 
cially as the Fortune's new skipper, Captain “Bullet 
Head” Poindexter, didn’t measure up to the recent 
standard. A huge man with a small head and a high- 
pitched voice, he made it clear from the start that every¬ 
thing in the ship revolved about him. 

As a shiphandler and a tactician, Captain Poindexter 
carried out his duties in a sound manner. In his human 
relations he fell into an error too common to military 
men: he believed because he was a military expert 
that, ipso facto, he also had a greater knowledge of 
philosophy, art, sex, philology, etc., than any person 
beneath him in rank. 
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Captain Poindexter enjoyed stating a theory at meal¬ 
time and then, with big words, ramming it down the 
throats of his, in his opinion, untutored junior officers. 
He usually memorized articles in the encyclopedia be¬ 
fore coming to the wardroom. 

When he learned that I was the ship’s radical—that 
is, a believer in the New Deal—Captain Poindexter (an 
Old Guard Republican) addressed his mealtime dis¬ 
cussions in my general direction. Before many months 
went by I violently disputed the Old Man’s theories. 
Frankly, his mind operated slowly; and ruining his 
theories was easy. Often I embarrassed him; the more 
I argued the more annoyed he became. It became a fad 
with me to foul up the captain’s pompousness, and 1 
used every sophistry and dirty trick in the book. 

For example, once, after a lengthy wrangle, the Cap¬ 
tain angrily concluded with his clincher argument. “Ir- 
rcgardlcss, Lcderer, the fact remains that Americans are 
better farmers than Chinese. Max Store in his book, 
The Orient in Rebellion, clearly proves this.” 

“Captain,” I said smugly, “I’m afraid there’s no such 
word as irrcgardless. And as for Mr. Store, he never 
saw a Chinese farmer in his life. No one who knows 
anything about the Orient would accept a word. . . .” 

The Old Man exploded. “I’m sick and tired of your 
shyster arguments and sharp practices. Now listen to 
me. I don’t want you ever to open your mouth in this 
wardroom again. Do you understand? That’s an order! 
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As long as I’m commanding officer, you keep your 
mouth shut. Shut tight.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

“Except,” continued the Skipper, “if I tell a joke. 
And then, by God, you lean back in your chair and 
laugh and laugh and laugh.” 

We ensigns all agreed that I won that round. 

I soon found out that actually I had lost it. Captain 
Poindexter wasn’t kidding. The next day, when I made 
a remark at lunch, he ordered me to my room for two 
days for failing to carry out his orders. A week later he 
showed me the first draft of my fitness report. 

“Although this young officer carries out his duties 
well,” the report read, “he has an inclination to be un¬ 
cooperative with the commanding officer. He has ap¬ 
plied for duty in China. His commanding officer has 
recommended that this not be approved until Ensign 
Lederer acquires more social maturity. His perspective 
on respect due a senior officer is slightly warped.’ 

The fitness report, if sent in, could easily ruin my 
career. Furthermore, upon thinking the thing over, I 
concluded that the Captain had a lot of truth on his side. 
I decided to woo the guy scientifically. 

I bought How to Win Friends and Influence People 
and read it carefully. It seemed that the way to gain 
back the Old Man’s friendship was to ask him his ad¬ 
vice on personal questions and, later, when the oppor¬ 
tunity arose, let him beat me in a discussion. 
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Meanwhile, I got into a bit of trouble somewhere 
else. I told a young lady at a dance that her petticoat 
was showing; she, having a couple of drinks under her 
girdle, felt offended and slapped me. She told an ad¬ 
miral that I had been fresh with her. He reprimanded 
me. 

Here, I thought, was the time to seek Captain Poin¬ 
dexter’s counsel. 

The next morning, at breakfast, I brought up the 
problem. 

“Captain, sir, I’m in some personal trouble and would 
very much appreciate your advice on the matter.” 

There came a long silence, during which time I didn’t 
know whether he’d send me to my room again for talk¬ 
ing, or help me out. 

“What’s your trouble?” he said finally. 

“Sir,” I said, dropping my eyes and trying to look 
contrite, “last night I went to a dance. I noticed that 
one girl’s petticoat hung down. I went up to her po¬ 
litely, trying to be helpful, and told. . . .” 

“Petticoat!” roared the skipper looking up from his 
pork chop and scrambled eggs. “Did I hear you say 
petticoat?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

He put his hand to his head and opened his mouth 
as if he had seen a ghost. “Petticoat! You mean a slip, 
man, a slip! Women haven’t worn petticoats for thirty 
years.” 

I said nothing. 
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“Do you know the difference between a petticoat and 
a slip?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Good heavens! Can there be an officer on my ship 
as dumb as that?” The captain warmed to his subject. 

“Do you know what a redingote is?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“What’s a dirndl?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“A jabot?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“An officer on my ship!” moaned the captain. “Is it 
possible?” 

The Old Man waved for Abe to bring him another 
pork chop. While waiting for it, he continued working 
me over. 

“Mr. Lederer, arc you familiar with Article 912, 
U. S. Navy Regulations?” 

“No, sir. But I’ll look it up.” 

“Don’t bother. I’ll tell you—it says that I, as your 
commanding officer, am responsible for your profes¬ 
sional training. And, by gad, mister, I’m going to see 
that the Regulations are carried out.” 

“I appreciate it, sir.” 

He continued. “No one’s going to say I neglected my 
duty. Being a good officer is more than conning a ship 
and shooting the guns. It also embraces knowing your 
way around in society.” 
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The skipper’s pork chop arrived. 

“It’s evident to me,” said the Old Man, “that you 
haven’t had much experience with women. A petti¬ 
coat!” 

“I’ll admit I’m pretty shy, sir.” 

“Shy! You just haven’t been around. How old are 
you?” 

“Twenty-six, sir.” 

“And you don’t know a blessed thing about under¬ 
garments. Lcderer. . . .” 

“No, sir. I’m pretty ignorant on that subject. . . 

“I want you to go out with a woman over this week¬ 
end,” Captain Poindexter chuckled. His chuckle turned 
into a belly laugh. “Oh ho! What a situation. Ho, ohhh, 
ho!” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” I said, smiling. 

“Mister, this is no joking matter. I’m ordering you to 
take a woman out this week-end.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

“And bring back a hunk of her underwear to prove it. 
Bring back her step-ins. You know what step-ins are, I 
hope.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well, Mister. Go ashore in the first liberty boat 
and carry out your orders. Good hunting, son,” he said, 
running into another belly laugh. 

That afternoon, after going ashore, I looked up a 
married classmate and explained the problem. His wife 
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bought a cheap pair of pink step-ins for me. I sprinkled 
some sand on them, wrapped them up in a damp towel, 
and threw the bundle in the back of my car. I would 
bring the panties out to the ship on Monday. 

However, the next evening, Sunday, I turned the 
matter over in my mind and decided that it wouldn’t be 
dignified showing the underclothes on the ship in front 
of my shipmates. I telephoned the Captain’s home to 
ask him if I could bring my trophy to his house. 

Mrs. Poindexter answered. 

“No, Mr. Lederer, the Captain isn’t home. He went 
fishing over the week-end. Can I take a message?” 

“No, ma’am, it’s nothing important, thank you.” 

It occurred to me that the Captain might appreciate 
my being nice to his wife, so I invited her to come to 
the open-air movies with me at the Strand, a couple of 
miles down the beach from Coronado. She accepted. 
We saw the late showing of The Baroness and the 
Butler and I left her at her home about 11 p.m. 

“When you see the Captain tonight, Mrs. Poindex¬ 
ter,” I said as I left her porch, “please tell him I got 
what he ordered. He’ll know what I mean.” 

“He won’t be back this evening. He won’t be back 
until the morning and he’s going straight out to the 
ship.” 

Leaving the Captain’s home, I went to the club and 
turned in, returning to the fortune at 0745 the next 
morning, clutching the towel with my precious panties 
wrapped in it. 
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The officer of the deck stopped me as I reached the 
main deck. 

“The Old Man left word to send you below pronto. 
He’s got a mob down there.” 

“A mob?” 

“Yeh, looks like the skippers and execs from every 
ship in the squadron came over to inspect your loot. The 
Old Man’s putting you on the spot, too. He’s told them 
the whole story about ordering you to go out with a gal 
and bring back her pants. Now you better hurry; it’s 
only ten minutes until quarters.” 

“He’s done me dirt,” I muttered on my way to the 
wardroom. 

The officer of the deck hadn’t exaggerated. The place 
was so jammed with senior officers that I couldn’t get 
beyond the entrance. 

The buzz of many voices stopped as I appeared. 

“Well, sir,” the Old Man greeted me sternly, “have 
you carried out your orders?” 

I took the pink garment from the towel and held it 
up. 

Cheers resounded throughout the wardroom. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Captain, “I’m proud to an¬ 
nounce that Ensign Lcderer has carried his mission to a 
successful conclusion, as you can see. His courage, re¬ 
sourcefulness, determination and, may I say, good taste, 
reflect credit upon himself and upon the naval serv¬ 
ice. . . .” 

“Speech! Speech!” 
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. And now, perhaps, we can persuade him to 
tell us just how he obtained such a beautiful and useful 
piece of apparel. Yes, tell us about it, son.” 

More cheers. 

I hesitated. 

“Come on, mister,” said Captain Poindexter, “speak 
up.” 

“Aw gosh,” I said, “there was nothing to it. I just 
carried out your orders.” 

Everyone shouted. 

“You seen your duty and you done it all right!” 

“You can come over to my ship as supply officer any 
:ime you want,” said one of the skippers laughing and 
:nthusiastically pumping my hand. 

“Give us the pitch on your technique.” 

I didn’t know what to do; but here, at least, was my 
opportunity to show the Old Man that I was coopera¬ 
tive. 

I looked at him. He nodded for me to go ahead. 

“Well, if you insist,” I said, “it was like this. Last 
night we were driving along the beach. . . 

I paused for effect. 

A half dozen destroyer captains hung on every 
syllable. I decided to lay it on thick. 

“There was a big moon,” I continued. “The surf 
thundered on the beach, and yellow lights twinkled 
from nearby cottages. The top of the car was down and 
the summer breeze blew through my companion’s 
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“Well,” laughed someone, “at last we’ve got the girl 
in the picture.” 

Captain Poindexter held up his hand. 

“Give him a chance, he’ll tell us the story.” 

The situation worried me. What I had intended as a 
funny yarn looked as if it might gpt out of hand. I 
glanced at my watch; it was three minutes until morn¬ 
ing quarters. If I could stall for just that long, then the 
meeting would break up of its own accord. I continued. 

“ ‘What a wonderful night,” my girl said to me, ‘let’s 
stop for a while and look at the moon. We have plenty 
of time.’ ” 

My audience laughed. Only a minute and a half to go 
until quarters. 

“I stopped the car,” I went on. “We put our head 
back and looked at the big silvery moon. It seemed as 
if it were about to drop into the ocean. . . .” 

“Never mind the build-up,” called the heckler. “Let’s 
get down to business. How did you get the drawers?” 

“What’s the babe’s name and telephone number?” 
asked another. 

I bit my lip. 

“Go ahead,” said Captain Poindexter, “give us the 
dope on this little rendezvous. You’re among shipmates. 
Let your hair down and tell all.” 

The wardroom buzzer sounded. 

Hopefully I thought that it might be the signal for 
morning quarters. But no, thirty seconds to go yet. The 
buzzer gave notice that the squadron commodore (a 
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grand guy, my old instructor at Annapolis) had come 
aboard. Captain Poindexter made a move to meet him, 
but before he could reach the passageway the com¬ 
modore descended the ladder leading to the wardroom. 
Seeing me standing apparently alone in the entrance, 
he greeted me. 

“Good morning, Lederer; hey, didn’t I see you driv¬ 
ing on the beach about midnight last night with. . . 

He paused to catch his breath, and everyone in the 
wardroom nearly fell out of his shoes waiting for the 
rest of the sentence. 

“. . . with Mrs. Poindexter? That was Mrs. Poin¬ 
dexter, wasn’t it?” 

I didn’t say anything. The blood rushed to my head 
and I felt like running and hiding in the bilges. The 
commodore stood there waiting for an answer. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, “that was Mrs. Poindexter.” 

Captain Poindexter opened his mouth a few times 
but no sound came out. 

I twisted my cap in my hands. 

Slowly, one by one, the officers from other ships 
found excuses for leaving. Quarters sounded. Frantically 
I fumbled through my pockets for the sales slip on the 
panties. Finally, I found it and thrust it into the Cap¬ 
tain’s hand. He looked at it for a few seconds and went 
into his cabin. 

He didn’t talk much to anyone for a while, and never 
referred to the incident. Two days later he called me 
into his cabin. 
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“Do you still want to go to China?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That’s all,” he said, nodding toward the door. 

The following Monday I received despatch orders to 
report to the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet, 
Shanghai, China. 
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☆ 

My China duty started out properly. The Navy sent 
me to the Orient via commercial transportation—the 
SS President Coolidge, a palatial steamer with a bar, 
swimming pool, dance band, and unmarried women 
passengers. 

Soon after the Coolidge cleared the Golden Gate, a 
division of destroyers steamed over the horizon. The 
division commodore exercised them and, as they came 
closer, I saw them going through standard tactical 
drills—exchanging stations, coming on line of bearing, 
forming scouting lines, etc. I chortled thinking how hard 
they were working in those tin cans and how com¬ 
fortable life was aboard the Coolidge. 

One of the destroyers detached itself from the forma¬ 
tion and headed our way, and as she came closer I 
recognized her as the Fortune. Going on the bridge I 
borrowed glasses and got a great kick out of seeing 
Captain Poindexter on the wings of the pilothouse and 
the chief engineer sticking his bald head out of the fire- 
room hatch. The Fortune came close aboard, paralleled 
the Coolidge, and flashed with the signal searchlight. 

MSG TO FOLLOW FOR ENSIGN W J LEDERER PASSEN¬ 
GER ABOARD COOLIDGE. 

The Coolidge replied, 
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LEDERER ON BRIDGE GO AHEAD WITH MESSAGE. 

Nothing happened for a few minutes and I got that 
old chug-chugging in my solar plexus. Everything I had 
ever done wrong in the Fortune jumped through my 
mind. Maybe an error had been found in my confiden¬ 
tial publications. Perhaps a mistake had been discov¬ 
ered in the wardroom mess accounts, etc. Suppose my 
orders had been changed? It seemed to me that the 
Fortune slowed a bit and that they were beginning to 
swing out the motor whaleboat. 

The signal light blinked again. 

MSG FOR ENSIGN LEDERER X WATCH STARBOARD 

YARDARM CAREFULLY X 

The flashing light stopped. Considerable activity 
went on around the starboard flagbag. The Fortune's 
signalmen tugged on the halyards. A pair of pink pant¬ 
ies, my pink jxinties, slowly fluttered to the yardarm. 

Again the blinker flashed. 

PLEASANT TRIP TO YOU AND GOOD LUCK IN CHINA. 

The Fortune turned to port and rejoined her forma¬ 
tion. And I returned to my bar, swimming pool, dance 
floor, and unmarried women passengers. 

Three weeks later I saw the junks and sampans in 
Shanghai Harbor. 

☆ 
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S hortly after she steamed slowly into 
the VVhangpoo River, the Coolidge was met by the pilot 
boat. Customs officials, newspapermen, and travel 
agency representatives came out at the same time. So did 
Ensign Hymic O’Toole, my official welcoming party. 
Hymic had arrived in Shanghai a month ahead of me 
and was the communications officer in the USS Dale. 

None of the passengers could disembark for two 
hours; Hymic and I sat in the bar talking over old 
times and planning liberties of the future. ^ ou know, 
said Hymic, looking over the luxurious lounge in the 
Coolidge, “it’s pretty damned marvelous that the Navy 
sends you out this way. And all for free. \ ou even get 
an allowance for tipping the servants.” 

“It’s nice all right.” 

Hymie said, “It didn’t used to be this way. Formerly, 
if you came by commercial, you paid your own way 
and then tried to collect later.” 

“This cost the Navy about six hundred dollars; I 
never could have scraped up that much cash.” 
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“Think of the old days, though,” said Hymie dream¬ 

ily. “Every time an officer had orders, especially if he 
had a family, he put out a couple of thousand bucks. 
That’s why officers were always in debt. A distant rela¬ 
tive of mine, Commodore Joe Fyffc, was the first one to 
fight that system. In fact it was through his efforts that 
legislation finally got passed.” 

I said, “Commodore Fyffc a relative of yours?” 

“He was my grandfather’s third cousin—on my fa¬ 
ther’s side—and he was always fighting with stuffed 
shirts.” Hymic’s eyes misted with sentiment. He or¬ 
dered a couple of neat whiskeys. “To Commodore Joe 
Fyffc,” he toasted, “the Paul Bunyan of all the 
oceans!” 

He called for more drinks. Between the six or eight 
toasts which followed, Hymie told me about Commo¬ 
dore Fyffc’s fight against the old law which decreed 
that officers under orders lay out the money for their 
own expenses. 

When, in August, 1870, Lieutenant Commander Jo¬ 
seph P. Fyffc, USN, received orders to the Orient via 
San Francisco, he was a happy guy. It meant command 
of a fine frigate, an independent command. 

The only leak i n the bilges w as that travelling to San 
Francisco cost money and Joe Fyffe didn t have any. 
He already was in debt and didn’t want to borrow any 
more. 

“The Navy should pay for my transportation,” he 
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said, and forthwith wrote a statement to the paymaster 
at New London requesting that his travel expenses be 
paid ahead of time by the Navy. The paymaster en¬ 
dorsed the statement: “Custom and Regulations have 
determined that the officer pay his own way and sub¬ 
mit an expense account upon reaching his destination.” 

So Joe communicated with the Secretary of the Navy 
and complained over the financial hardships heaped 
upon naval personnel. He requested that the Navy De¬ 
partment either lay out the money, or supply him with 
railroad tickets or transportation via naval vessel. 

The reply to his letter came, not from the Secretary, 
but from the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, a can¬ 
tankerous old admiral. 

To: Lieutenant Commander J. P. Fyffe. 

In reply to your letter of the 18th. Your request is 
contrary to Navy Regulations. Carry out your 
orders. 

Joe Fyffe cursed. Then he took a magnifying glass 
and carefully studied his orders. 

ON OR ABOUT 1 8 AUGUST YOU WILL DEPART FROM 
THE NAVAL STATION NEW LONDON FOR SAN FRAN¬ 
CISCO X UPON ARRIVING THERE REPORT TO THE 
SENIOR OFFICER PRESENT FOR TRANSPORTATION VIA 
NAVAL VESSEL TO THE ASIATIC SQUADRON. UPON AR¬ 
RIVAL in shanghai . . . [and there followed several 
paragraphs giving instructions about what to do in the 
Orient] 
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The orders terminated with the normal paragraph, 

WHILE CARRYING OUT THESE ORDERS YOU WILL KEEP 
THE BUREAU OF NAVIGATION INFORMED OF YOUR WHERE¬ 
ABOUTS. There was nothing in his orders that stated 
when he was supposed to arrive in San Francisco or by 
what means he must travel. 

Joe donned his best uniform, put his orders in a 
waterproof envelope, and strapped his sword to his 
small handbag. At sunrise on the 25 th of August, he 
walked out of New London and headed westward for 
San Francisco. 

By sundown he reached East Haddam where he sent 
the following telegram to the Navy Department, Wash¬ 
ington, D, C. 

25 august 1870 

TO: CHIEF BUREAU NAVIGATION 

from: lt comdr j p fyffe usn 

COMPLIANCE ORDERS NUMBER 1998 LT COMDR 
FYFFE EN ROUTE NEW LONDON TO SAN FRANCISCO X 
ON FOOT X THIS TELEGRAM TO KEEP BUREAU IN¬ 
FORMED MY WHEREABOUTS X MADE GOOD TWENTY 
TWO MILES THIS DATE X SPENDING EVENING IN HAY¬ 
LOFT IN MT PARNASSUS X VERY RESPECTFULLY 
FYFFE 

Every evening for the next few days he sent a tele¬ 
gram. 
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26 august 1870 

TO: CHIEF BUREAU NAVIGATION 
FROM: LT COMDR J P FYFFE USN 
COMPLIANCE ORDERS NUMBER 1998 AM EN ROUTE 
NEW LONDON TO SAN FRANCISCO X ON FOOT X KEEP¬ 
ING BUREAU POSTED MY WHEREABOUTS X MADE GOOD 
THIRTY ONE MILES THIS DATE X BY GRACIOUS CON¬ 
SENT MAYOR OF BRISTOL AM SPENDING NIGHT IN 
MAYOR’S STABLES X HAVE NOTICED HE HAS HYBRID 
MULES SPECIALLY BRED FOR TROPICS X SUGGEST 
NAVY INVESTIGATE X VERY RESPECTFULLY FYFFE 

27 AUGUST 1870 

TO: CHIEF BUREAU NAVIGATION 
FROM: LT COMDR J P FYFFE USN 
COMPLIANCE ORDERS 1998 AM EN ROUTE NEW 
LONDON TO SAN FRANCISCO X ON FOOT X KEEPING 
BUREAU INFORMED MY WHEREABOUTS X MADE GOOD 
ONLY FIFTEEN MILES THIS DATE X RAINED ALL DAY X 
STAYING OVERNIGHT AT LITCHFIELD WITH MY FA¬ 
THERS FRIEND GENERAL HOLMES X I FIND STANDARD 
BOOTS WORN BY NAVAL OFFICERS INADEQUATE FOR 
PROLONGED WALKING X SUGGEST SURGEON GENERAL 
INVESTIGATE X VERY RESPECTFULLY FYFFE 

28 AUGUST 1870 

TO: CHIEF BUREAU NAVIGATION 
FROM: LT COMDR J P FYFFE USN 
COMPLIANCE ORDER 1998 EN ROUTE NEW LONDON 
TO SAN FRANCISCO X ON FOOT X KEEPING BUREAU IN- 
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FORMED MY WHEREABOUTS X SPENDING NIGHT 
LAKEVILLE X LOVELY COUNTRY EXPECT BUY HOME 
HERE SOON AS GET REIMBURSED TRAVEL VOUCHER 
SUBMITTED BY ME TO NAVY THREE YEARS AGO X TO¬ 
MORROW I ENTER NEW YORK STATE X VERY RESPECT¬ 
FULLY FYFFE 

29 AUGUST 1870 

TO: CHIEF BUREAU NAVIGATION 

from: lt comdr j p fyffe usn 

COMPLIANCE ORDERS 1998 AM EN ROUTE NEW 
LONDON TO SAN FRANCISCO X ON FOOT X KEEPING 
BUREAU INFORMED MY WHEREABOUTS X MADE 
TWENTY EIGHT MILES THIS DATE DESPITE BADLY 
WORN SHOES X PEOPLE NOT FAMILIAR NAVY UNI¬ 
FORMS THIS AREA X GREAT CROWD WALKED PART 
WAY WITH ME X I SANG THEM SEA CHANTIES X POPU¬ 
LACE THINKS IT GREAT SIGN DEMOCRACY FOR COM¬ 
MANDING OFFICER OF SHIP TO WALK THREE THOU¬ 
SAND MILES TO NEW STATION X POLICE CHIEF HUD¬ 
SON NEW YORK HAS GIVEN ME BEST CELL IN JAIL FOR 
OVERNIGHT X HE HAS DELOUSING LIQUID VERY EF¬ 
FECTIVE X MAILING QUART SAMPLE WASHINGTON 
FOR TRYOUT ONBOARD SHIP X VERY RESPECTFULLY 
FYFFE 

30 AUGUST 1870 

to: chief bureau navigation 
from: lt comdr j p fyffe usn 

compliance orders number 1998 AM EN ROUTE 
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NEW LONDON TO SAN FRANCISCO X ON FOOT X KEEP¬ 
ING BUREAU POSTED MY WHEREABOUTS X ARRIVED 
ALBANY THIS DATE X REQUESTED RECRUITING OFFI¬ 
CER BE AUTHORIZED ISSUE ME NEW SHOES X SHOES 
FELL APART NOON TODAY X ENTERED ALBANY BARE¬ 
FOOTED X WILL REMAIN SEWARD HOTEL TWO DAYS 
AWAITING ANSWER X COMFORTABLE X EARNING MY 
KEEP AS BARTENDER X LOCAL RUM FAR SUPERIOR 
THAT SERVED IN NAVY X AM SENDING SAMPLE X VERY 
RESPECTFULLY FYFFE 

The next evening the recruiting officer sent a messen¬ 
ger to the Seward Hotel requesting Lt. Commander Joe 
Fyffc’s presence. In full uniform, wearing borrowed 
shoes, Joe went to the recruiting station. 

“I have a telegram for you sir,” said the recruiting 
officer. “Here it is.” 

31 august 1870 

TO: RECRUITING OFFICER ALBANY 
FROM: CHIEF BUREAU NAVIGATION 
PASS FOLLOWING MESSAGE TO LIEUT COMDR J P 
FYFFE USN NOW AT SEWARD HOTEL BAR QUOTE I 
STRIKE MY COLOURS X SECRETARY OF NAVY AUTHOR¬ 
IZES RECRUITING OFFICER ALBANY ISSUE YOU SHOES 
AND PROVIDE YOU QUICKEST TRANSPORTATION FROM 
ALBANY TO SAN FRANCISCO X DELOUSING LIQUID SUC¬ 
CESS X ANTICIPATE MAKING IT STANDARD NAVY ISSUE 
X EVEN CHIEF BUREAU NAVIGATION CAN LAUGH 


WHEN OUTSMARTED X USS TUSCARORA DEPARTING 
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SAN FRANCISCO FOR SHANGHAI TWO WEEKS FROM 
TODAY X UNQUOTE X RESPECTFULLY BUREAU NAVI¬ 
GATION 

Between hiccups Hymie O’Toole concluded, “And 
that’s how it is that guys like you have their first-class 
passage on the Coolidge prepaid by the Navy.” 
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A. wcll-lubricatcd Ensign O’Toole 
wanted to go through the entire Joe Fyffc saga, hut by- 
now it was time to go through the customs and disem¬ 
bark. 

“Well,” said Hymie, “it’s now nine thirty. I’ll meet 
you in front of the French Club at three—and I’ll show 
you the town.” 

In those days shore leaves in China were bachelors’ 
specials. The monetary exchange for the American dol¬ 
lar stood about i8 to i and merchandise still had its 
normal prices. A bottle of Johnny Walker Black Label 
cost me less than a dollar. 

When Hymie met me he had a fivc-dollar bill. I had 
no money; the paymaster hadn’t taken up my accounts 
yet. We changed Hymic’s five bucks into Chinese 
money and went out for the evening. We rented head¬ 
quarters in a respectable hotel, a large bedroom, sitting 
room, and bath. Going below to the lobby we met two 
gorgeous females (friends of Hymie’s) who accom¬ 
panied us to the bar for cocktails. 
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We drank a concoction called a Turk’s Inferno, a 
combination of whiskey, vermouth, orange juice, and 
cherry brandy. I don’t recall the proportions but the 
drink did things to a man. At least to this man. From 
the cocktail bar the girls steered us to a fancy restaurant 
where we ploughed through an eight-course dinner. We 
stuffed ourselves with the works—pate, snails, steak 
Chateaubriand, fish, and vintage wine with every course. 

After dinner we made rounds of the night clubs 
ending at Del Monte’s. Between dances we helped the 
French wine industry by sticking to a diet of straight 
champagne. 

The girls went home at 4 a.m. We would have 
grabbed some shut-eye at the hotel but remembered 
that it was now Saturday, which meant captain’s in¬ 
spection for Hymie at 0900. Not wishing to chance 
over-sleeping in the hotel, we started back to the ship. 
On the way, Hymie counted his money and found he 
had $1.12 change from the borrowed five-dollar bill. 
(Liberties arc more expensive in China now.) 

At the dock there were no boats to ferry us to the 
ship. The Japs’ curfew of 1934 forbade sampans on the 
river between midnight and sunrise. 

“We can’t wait here for two hours,” said Hymie. 
“Let’s get some coffee.” 

We soon learned that wandering about the Shanghai 
streets at 0430 presented considerable danger; not from 
robbers or gangsters, but from the rickshaw boys. 

Times were hard and hundreds of them, desperate for 
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money and food, pulled their empty rickshaws about, 
hoping that a few stay-up-laters like Hymie and me 
might give them some business. We were foreigners; 
presumably we had money; and the coolies felt it was 
our obligation to ride a rickshaw instead of walking. 

Thirty or forty of these poor guys milled about us, 
jostling us, fighting amongst themselves, trying to push 
us into their rickshaws. 

“Maybe,” rationalized Hymie, “one of these devils 
knows where to find us some coffee.” 

A tall Chinese elbowed his way through the mob 
shouting, “Me savvy coffee! Me savvy coffee!” 

Hymie climbed into the rickshaw. I got into another. 
The remainder of the carts melted away. 

“Me takce you coffee place,” said the tough-looking 
guy, hauling us along a dark road near the wharves. He 
headed toward the native section. My rickshaw fol¬ 
lowed. 

“Hey, boy,” said Hymie, somewhat worried, “you 
savvy coffee, sure?” 

The big bandit grinned roguishly, never slacking his 
speed, just turning his head. 

“Sure, sure. Me savvy. You catch coffee soon.” 

Right past the Jap sentries, over the garden bridge, 
we went into the slum area of Greater Shanghai. The 
rickshaw men never hesitated. They pulled on through 
dark little streets and unlighted alleys so narrow that 
a man could reach over the wall and easily blackjack 
any trespasser. We passed a tremendous pile of decayed 
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rags and I saw something which looked like a man s 
hand sticking out from under. 

Another rickshaw mysteriously appeared and fol¬ 
lowed a hundred yards behind us. Our men grunted 
something. A similar grunt came from the following 
rickshaw which then melted back into the Shanghai 
darkness. I’d have got out and walked back, if there had 
been a chance of finding my way. Thinking of the pile 
of rags and of what I thought I’d seen under it, I 
wrote the license numbers of our two rickshaws on a 
scrap of paper and stuffed it into my shoe. 

“Hymic,” I said, “I don’t like this.” 

Hymic called his rickshaw puller, “Boy, take us back 
dockside.” 

The big guy grinned wickedly again. 

“Soon you catch coffee. Me savvy coffee. You b’lonji 
me few minutes more.” 

We turned into a walled courtyard. “Coffee place top¬ 
side,” said the rickshaw man, “Come ’long.” 

Frankly, the layout scared me but I didn’t want the 
rickshaw men to know it. They beckoned for us to get 
out. We followed the big guy who lighted a torch and 
headed toward the rickety building. There were no 
other lights any place, either in the street or in the 
building. We stayed close to the flickering torch and en¬ 
tered the building. The air smelled musty. 

The rickshaw man called back, “Soon you catch 
coffee.” 

Up filthy stairs we went. I heard the faint scratching 
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of rats, and occasionally felt them brush past my leg. 
At the top of the stairs an Italian sailor lay on the floor, 
his mouth half open and his arms thrown out at a crazy 
angle; maybe he was drugged or maybe dead. His 
clothes were messed up and his pockets turned inside 
out. 

At the end of the hall on the second floor the rick¬ 
shaw man stopped. From inside a room came women’s 
voices in low and clandestine tones. But they spoke 
English with a New York accent. 

The rickshaw man knocked on the door. 

“Who’s there?” said a woman’s voice. 

Our guide shouted back in Chinese. “May gwaw bing 
schwan.” (American gunboat) 

A bolt clicked several times, and the door opened. 
Our guide pushed us in. In the room were half-a-dozen 
colored girls in various stages of undress. One lay naked 
and asleep with a man in her arms. 

The rickshaw man said, “Only coffee whorehouse on 
Shanghai. You catch coffee. Me wait outside.” He 
stepped outside, shutting the door. I heard his feet pad 
along the hall and down the stairs. 

“You want to go upstairs, mister?” asked one of the 
coffee-colored babes. 

“We’re going downstairs,” I said, as Hymie and I 
fled from the place. 

Without torches we had a hard time finding our way 
out. After about five minutes of stumbling in the dark 
and tripping over various soft objects, including the 
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Italian sailor, we found our way back to the courtyard. 
Our rickshaw men were waiting. 

“Shipside! Shipside!” shouted Hymie as we leaped 
into the rickshaws. 

The surprised coolies stood up, grasped the shafts of 
the rickshaws, and started hauling us out into the street 
and back to the ship. The big Chinese laughed, pointed 
to Hymie, and said something in Chinese to the other 
coolie. 

“What you say?” demanded Hymie. 

The big guy didn’t stop pulling, he shouted from the 
side of his mouth, “Amelican sailor catch coffee velly 
damn fast—velly damn fast!” 
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O ur ship, the USS Stewler, spent a lot 
of time at the city of Chefoo, in northern China. Here 
was a happy liberty port for all, even if the Japs did oc¬ 
cupy it (in their war with China) during that summer of 
1939. Married men brought their families to Chefoo and 
parked them in great style for little money; bachelors 
burned the candle at both ends and in the middle also. 
Circumstances made shore life easy. If you had a girl 
friend with you at the Pocma Cafe, for example, after 
12 p.m., you had to stay there all night because the 
Jap curfew prohibited walking the streets after that 
hour. The Pocma was a respectable place (best beef 
stroganoff in the world), but there’s something about 
staying out all night with a gal which promotes prog¬ 
ress. 

Another place was Blackie’s Cafe. Blackic, an ex¬ 
chief petty officer, ran a sailorman’s heaven, catering 
strictly to Navy trade. He maintained an American 
cuisine—steaks, chops, corned beef and cabbage, and 
apple pie. In the rear, Blackie had a gambling room for 
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the convenience of his customers; it wasn’t a house-run 
joint even though the proprietor often joined in. Up¬ 
stairs Blackie had three bedrooms. 

The prices at Blackie’s ran about twice as high as in 
other public spots in Chefoo. But the place radiated a 
certain daring prestige; a senior officer wishing to 
please a visiting big shot (especially if traveling with¬ 
out family), or perhaps have a dignified confab with a 
pretty gal (Chefoo was crawling with spies) in a pri¬ 
vate dining room, came to Blackie’s. No one paid cash. 
At the end of the month Blackie rendered a bill. Some¬ 
times it ran a bit too high, but his customers seldom 
squawked. 

Dccoratively speaking, the gambling den was the 
most attractive part of the establishment. Blackie had 
dug up a large collection of old Chinese prints which he 
valued at several thousand dollars. The one he loved 
most—and undoubtedly the best of the lot—was a hun- 
drcd-ycar-old Japanese woodcut portraying a Yankee 
sea captain and his wife. I coveted that woodcut and 
made up my mind to own it. Once I offered two hun¬ 
dred dollars and Blackie laughed at me. 

“I took that picture in a crap game,” he said, “right 
here in this room when the place just opened. I took it 
off a Jardine Matheson official named Tervvilliger. 
There were five of us shooting craps, an all-night game. 
As I say, it was in this room here just after the place 
opened. When the game closed Terwilliger owed me 
over five hundred. I said to him I’d be glad to settle for 
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the picture that hung in his office. He hemmed and 
hawed but finally sent it over. Don’t know how much 
I could get for it on open market, but I like it.” 

“I like it too,” I said. Blackie snorted. 

One night a big-lcaguc crap game started in the back 
room. Chiang Li the merchant, Captain Andrews (who 
married the Bluett millions), and some traveling editor 
for the Reader's Digest were in there throwing big bills 
around. I had a spare twenty, so I thought I’d get in for 
a couple of passes and then quit. I got in. I won. 

I couldn’t lose. No matter what I bet, I won. No mat¬ 
ter how I rolled the dice, they turned up right. Within 
about an hour I had $2000 in chits lying in front of me. 
About half of it was Blackie’s and he had the fever to 
get it back. He sweated out one roll after another, in¬ 
creasing the stakes with each loss, but I had the golden 
touch that night. Within another hour I had another 
thousand. 

I rolled box cars. House rules held that box cars could 
be used as a point to be made. Blackie scribbled $2000 
on a chit. “This says you don’t make it.” 

“Blackie,” I said, “them’s awful big stakes.” 

Blackie cursed. “You trying to pull out on us now?” 

I picked up the dice, “This one’s for $2000. Box 

___ >> 

cars. 

Throwing the dice hard against the wall, I jumped 
back and watched them roll along the floor. The first 
one showed up with a six. The other spun on its cor- 
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ner. Black ie crossed himself. When the dice settled it 
showed another big six. 

Blackie mopped his brow. “Your luck can’t hold out 
forever,” he croaked. “Tell you what. I’ll stake my 
place here against the pot you’ve got in front of you.” 

I didn’t give a damn now. I knew I couldn’t lose. I 
had started with twenty bucks. That twenty-dollar bill 
was back in my wallet. If I flunked this one, I’d still be 
even. 

“Okay, Blackie, if that’s the way you feel.” 

“That’s the way I feel. Wait.” 

In a few moments he came back with some fresh dice 
all neatly wrapped in cellophane. 

“Try these.” 

Chiang Li took them, rolled them on the floor a few 
times, grunted, handed them to me. 

Blackie tossed down a shot of whiskey. 

“If you want to think this thing over,” I said, “we 
can hold up the game until tomorrow morning.” 

“Shoot ’em,” said Blackie, gulping another hooker, 
“my joint here against the entire pot.” 

We were gambling for about $8000. I rattled the 
bones and tossed them against the wall. 

Two sixes again. 

I rolled them again. 

Two sixes came up just as easily as pie. 

Blackie reached into his pocket dramatically—almost 
as if he had rehearsed the scene—pulled out a bunch of 
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keys, and handed them to me. “The joint’s yours, 
kiddo,” he said weakly. “I’ll go over the books with you 
in the morning.” 

I saw his eyes wander around the place, stopping 
lovingly at each piece of furniture and each picture as 
the associated memories rose to his mind. 

We all went home, but I couldn’t sleep. Yesterday I 
had had a hundred bucks in my checking account and 
twenty-five dollars in cash. Now I was worth thousands 
and owned a cafe. 

What could I do with Blackie's? My ship only spent 
a couple of months each year in Chcfoo. Running the 
place had a million problems—bribing the Japs, getting 
food and drink, keeping a couple of good looking host¬ 
esses around the premises, etc. 

A'laybe Blackic would manage the place for me. Then 
how much should I pay him? Should I change the name 
from Blackie’s to Bill Ledcrer’s? What would the Navy 
say to this? 

The ship went to sea on Monday and returned to 
Chefoo Friday. That evening Blackic showed me the 
books. They were complicated and I knew that the 
place was too much for me, no matter how much money 
it might bring in. The owner personally had to operate 
it. Blackie and no one but Blackie could make a go of it. 
He was the place; his memory for names; his method 
of making the customers feel important; his ability to 
teach cooks and waiters; these talents were what made 
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the cafe. The building, the liquor, the equipment meant 
almost nothing. 

“Blackie,” I said, “what are you going to do now?” 

“Borrow some dough from Chiang Li. Start another 
place down the street.” 

“Blackie, wanta buy the place back?” 

“How much?” 

“My ship’ll be in Chcfoo for two more months this 
year and three months maybe next year.” 

Blackie nodded. 

“I usually have a brawl here about once a week.” 

“So what?” 

“If I can have all my parties here free for this season 
and next—that is, all the bills I run up here’ll be on the 
house—and, if you’ll give me that Japanese woodcut of 
the Yankee sea captain, and if you’ll give me one share 
in the business, the place is yours again.” 

Blackie walked to the wall, removed the woodcut, 
handed it to me. 

“It’s a bargain—but wait a minute! What’s this 
about one share?” 

“I’d like as my share for this season only, the trade 
brought in by my commanding officer.” 

“He spends about forty dollars a month.” 

“Okay, let me render the bills to him. Where you 
have ‘Amount due’ I’d like to sign my name.” 

“No strings? Free parties for you, the woodcut, and 
your skipper’s trade?” 
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“Nothing else.” 

We shook hands. 

What brawls we had at Blackie’s! The junior officers 
aboard the Stewler had the wildest, longest, craziest 
parties that could be squeezed into a forty-eight-hour 
week end. Everyone knew that I had made a killing at 
craps, but they didn’t know about winning Blackie’s 
and the arrangement he and I had made. 

At the end of the month my commanding officer got 
his bill. I heard his bellow, even from where I was, 
amidships behind the superstructure. 

“Send for Ensign Lederer.” 

I reported to his cabin. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“What the hell is this?” he shouted, shoving his bill 
under my nose. 

Blackie and I had rigged a beauty. The letterhead 
had been specially printed for the occasion. 

BLACKIE'S AMERICAN CAFE 

Blackie Vogel and Bill Lederer, props. 

Account of —Lieutenant Commander Harvey Pringle. 
Amount due for month of July —$47.16 (U.S. Cur¬ 
rency). 

Please make check payable to —Ensign W. J. Lederer, 
USN. 
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“Oh that?” I said casually. 

“Yes that! What the hell does it mean?” 

“Blackie and I are partners, sir.” 

“You own that gyp joint?” 

“Yes, sir; but it’s not a gyp joint. I can show you 
exactly how you ran up that bill. Would you like to see 
it, sir?” I said, reaching into my pocket. “Let’s see now 
—one bottle of champagne for. . . .” 

He reddened. “No. And I didn’t mean you were a gyp 
joint that way. How come you got mixed up in this 
thing and how come I never knew about it?” 

“Oh, it’s my personal business, sir, and I generally 
don’t discuss it.” 

The Old Man sat there goggle-eyed. I couldn’t resist 
enlarging the story. “As a matter of fact, sir,” I lied, 
“running cafes is sort of my hobby. I hold a partnership 
in one in Tsingtao and also one in Manila.” 

He reached for his checkbook, made out a check to 
me. “What’s the goddam Navy coming to?” he said, 
handing the thing to me. 

1 scribbled “Paid in full,” on the bill. 

“By the way, mine host,” said the Old Man, “I 
noticed you’ve changed the brand of the bar whiskey. 
At the prices you charge I think you should hand out 
nothing but Haig and Haig.” 

“Very well, sir,” I said putting the check in my 
wallet, “I’ll see to it that you get Haig and Haig from 
now on.” 
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“Fine.” 

“We like to keep our customers happy, sir. Be cer¬ 
tain to let us know if at any time you have any com¬ 
plaints.” 

“Scram,” said the captain. 

I did. 

The war started and I never returned to Chefoo. 
They tell me that the Japs took my cafe as a military 
headquarters and that Blackie, who was a Naval reservist, 
ended up in a Jap prison camp. That was almost nine 
years ago. 

Last month I got a card from Blackie post-marked 
Tsingtao. He wrote, “I got a new joint here, partner. 
You still got a season’s free parties due you. China 
ain’t what it used to be, but I hope to see you soon.” 
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☆ 

The beginning of World War II in Europe at least 
brought me one startling bit of luck. In the fall of 1939 
our ship left Chefoo and was ordered, because of the 
war, to the Philippines for neutrality patrol duty. 
While based there and in between our cruises—poking 
about in harbors and inlets from the northern Bataan 
Islands within sight of Formosa, to southern Tawitawi, 
off the coast of Borneo—I began courting a Manila girl, 
the daughter of an American newspaperman. In April, 
1940, we decided to get married. Almost simultane¬ 
ously, orders came through transferring me to the gun¬ 
boat, USS Mokolii. 

The Mokolii, unfortunately, was moored fifteen hun¬ 
dred miles up the Yangtze River, at Chungking—closer 
to the Himalayas than to the sea. The Japs, in their war 
with China, had mined the lower Yangtze; therefore 
the Mokolii was stuck in the Chungking area. Her main 
job was to service the American Embassy. Since the 
Japs occupied much of the surrounding territory, the 
only way in and out of Chungking was by air, and, of 
course, Naval personnel attached to the Mokolii could 
not bring their families to Chungking—a sad state for a 
guy about to marry the loveliest girl east or west of the 
180th meridian. 
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I received my orders on Wednesday; I was to depart 
for Chungking, via Hong Kong, on Monday. Ethel and 
I decided to get married that Sunday. It would be hard 
to separate immediately and not see each other for over 
a year, but that seemed the only way. 

We did make an energetic but unsuccessful attempt 
to get Ethel’s mother to postpone the wedding and let 
Ethel go to China as a member of the press—a scheme 
that would have given us a chance to get married in 
Chungking and permit Ethel to stay there. However, 
Mrs. Hackett must have been suspicious. In spite of my 
hurt-feelings act, she simply said, “I’ve known a lot of 
Navy men!” And that was that. 

We were married on Sunday. Ethel accompanied me 
to Hong Kong. On Wednesday I flew to Chungking, 
and we didn’t sec each other for thirteen months. 

☆ 
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The pen is still a mighty instrument; 
the letters which Ethel, my bride, wrote to me in 
Chungking prove it. 

Maybe Ethel’s letters weren’t written like a Shake¬ 
spearean sonnet, and I guess she dangled a participle or 
two, but they packed a wallop which set the U. S. Navy 
back on its heels. That isn’t all. The things she wrote 
me started a new religion in Szechwan Province, China. 
And those four million Chinese were orthodox Taoists 
before Ethel’s literature showed them the light. 

Believe me, mail day in Chungking was an important 
thing in my life. The plane came only once a week, but 
that was a ding-how special as our Chinese boatman 
used to say. Every Wednesday I received seven, fat, 
juicy letters. I made a ceremony of opening only one a 
day, which annoyed our bachelor skipper. He never 
understood why a grown officer who had just been pro¬ 
moted to lieutenant (jg) should make such a fuss over 
a piece of paper. 
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But then he didn’t know Ethel. Her letters meant 
everything to me; I felt they were the ship’s good luck 
charm, protecting us all from Jap bombs, sickness, and 
loneliness. Even though the United States hadn’t en¬ 
tered the war in the summer of 1940, still a lot of the 
Jap bombs intended for Chungking came uncomfortably 
close to the Mokolii. 

On June 19 fortune petered out. That was Black 
Wednesday. The mail plane from Hong Kong didn’t 
bring me any letters. There was a mistake, I felt cer¬ 
tain; and I made the pilot look through his pouches 
a second time. He searched patiently, but found 
nothing. 

When I got back to the Mokolii , the captain sent for 
me. “Lcdercr,” he said, “make preparations for shifting 
berth. We’re moving the ship upstream.” 

“This is a bad time to move, Captain,” I said. “An 
unlucky day—I didn’t get any mail. Wc better hold off 
for a week.” 

We both laughed. 

“You lovesick calf, you’d think the entire Navy de¬ 
pends on your wife. Now stop this foolishness and have 
the ship ready to sail within an hour.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” I said. “But somehow or other I feel 
we’re going to run into trouble.” 

And let me tell you, moving the ship on No-Mail day 
was, indeed, an error. The USS Mokolii went aground 
on an uncharted projection of the Lungminhao Reef on 
the South Bank of the Yangtze River. I began to sus- 
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pect that maybe Ethel’s letters were a lot more power¬ 
ful than even I had figured. 

With this in mind I normally would have advised the 
captain to let the ship stay on the reef until my next 
mail came, a week later. But June is a bad month to be 
on the rocks in the Yangtze. That’s the time the river 
level falls from the winter high mark to the summer 
low. During a period of a month the river drops sixty 
feet. A stranded ship spends the summer on a small 
mountain sixty feet above water—that is, if the vessel 
doesn’t break her back and topple off. 

My instinct had done its best to warn us that the 
19th of June was an unfortunate day; we didn’t listen 
to the inner call and there we were, stranded on a reef 
with the river beginning to fall. Tugs pulled us and 
pushed us; we raced our own engines, but the ship 
didn’t budge. The hull was firmly jammed on the rocks. 
We had to try to float her off; the skipper ordered us to 
lighten ship by removing all stores. “You and your 
damned letters,” he muttered at me. 

Having only thirty men unloading the Mokolii was 
tough duty. Between carrying equipment into sampans 
twenty-four hours a day and standing guard duties, all 
hands were exhausted and short-tempered at the end 
of a week. Moreover, as fast as we lightened the ship 
and reduced her draft, the river dropped an equal 
amount. 

I wrote Ethel the details of our running on the reef. 
My letters went to Manila by air mail even though 
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none came for me. When we had been on the rocks 
seven days, another mail plane landed on the air strip 
about two miles up the river. 

“Captain,” I said, “request permission to get my 
mail. A letter from Ethel might do something to fix up 
this mess. I know it’ll help my morale.” 

The captain, gaunt and irritable, was too tired to 
reply; he just got red in the face. But he hadn’t said 
no, so I took the motorboat and went for the mail. 

When the plane pilot shook his head, then I knew 
that extreme measures had to be taken. This was a sign 
of more hard luck. A very bad omen. Receiving no mail 
for two straight weeks scared me. Something terrible 
would happen soon. 

As I started back to the ship, the misfortune I proph¬ 
esied began to come. The Japs gave Chungking the 
worst air raid of the year; some of the bombs nearly hit 
the Mokolii missing it by about ten yards. Part of the 
stern was blasted in. 

In the next few days the men became sick. What 
with little sleep, prolonged excitement, and overwork, 
one man after another was struck down. Many of them 
had boils or rashes. A rat bit me while I was standing 
watch on the supplies and I got a mysterious fever. I 
felt okay as long as I stood up, but I got headaches 
whenever I tried to sleep. 

According to the local inhabitants, the big drop in 
the Yangtze would come on Thursday, only five days 
away. Then she’d go down two or three feet a day and 
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the Mokolii would be lost. The captain had to lighten 
the ship more, and quickly. He ordered us to remove 
the guns, the armor plate, and the engines. If these 
desperate moves failed, he’d wreck his ship and prob¬ 
ably get a court-martial. The court-martial was the least 
of his worries, however. To millions of Chinese the USS 
Mokolii was symbolical of United States power and 
majesty. For her to be high on the rocks—perhaps sixty 
feet in the air—rusting and breaking up, would reflect 
badly on America. 

If only the captain had listened and not moved the 
ship on the day I hadn’t received mail! And now that I’d 
had none for two weeks, things looked worse than ever. 
The connection between no mail for me and the ship 
getting in a jam was evident to everyone, the local 
Chinese as well as the crew. Since Ethel’s letters stopped 
coming, everything had gone askew: the ship had run 
on the reef, the river had started to drop, almost all 
hands were ill, and the Jap bombings had become more 
intense. 

My friend, Mr. Sing of the Chungking Machine 
Shop, explained that that was the way fate worked, 
that there was always an omen to give you a chance to 
do what was right. 

Coolies and stevedores up and down the South Bank 
freely discussed the association between the mail situa¬ 
tion and the ship’s bad luck. Passing Chinese constantly 
hollered to the ship “has his mail come yet?” and when 
told no, walked off shaking their heads. 
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I went to the captain. 

“Sir, I’d like to send a radio message home.” 

“Is it about those letters?” 

“Yes, sir. I want to find out if they’ve been mailed.” 

“Mister Lederer,” said the Old Man, “I’m about to 
lose my ship, my men are ill, the Japs arc pounding hell 
out of us every day, and you spread damn fool super¬ 
stitions about your wife’s correspondence. The answer 
is no. You can’t send that message.” 

“But captain, what can we lose?” 

“No,” he said, walking away. 

The radioman from the embassy, who had overheard 
the captain, sauntered up. 

“Mr. Lederer, what would you have sent to your 
wife in that message?” 

“Oh, something like ‘have received no mail in two 
and a half weeks, arc you ill, love, Bill.’ ” 

“Thanks,” he said, “I’ll sec what I can do about get¬ 
ting the ship off the rocks.” 

Later that day he returned with a piece of yellow 
paper. 

“If,” he said craftily, “you had sent your message, 
here’s the answer I expect you’d get back.” 

I read the message blank. 

BILL DARLING HAVE WRITTEN YOU EVERY DAY 

LETTERS PROBABLY HELD UP IN HONG KONG 

X MAIL FROM YOU ARRIVING OKAY X 
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“Well,” I said, “this needs brainwork. Let’s see now, 
if there were a radio available to me and if I could get 
permission to use it, I’d probably send a message to Joe 
Ching, the mailman in Hong Kong.” 

“I always like to see how an officer’s mind works,” 
said the radioman. “I’d be interested to hear what 
you’d send to Joe Ching. How would an officer solve 
this problem?” 

“Well,” I said, “I might send it like this, ‘Joe Ching, 
Care of Chinese National Aviation Corporation Hong 
Kong my mail being held up in Hong Kong please 
check and send up on next plane Bill Lederer.’ ” 

“Well, sir,” said the radioman, “thanks for the in¬ 
formation.” 

That was Tuesday, the worst day the ship had had 
to date. We had secured some water-filled barges on 
each side of the Mokolii. By pumping them out the 
skipper had hoped to float the ship. It looked like a sure 
solution, except for one thing. The barges leaked and it 
required a lot of Chinese to assist in the operation; 
there weren’t any; they went into shelters during air 
raids. The Japs bombed Chungking all day. 

On Wednesday our river pilot shook his head. “Big 
drop comes in four or five hours. River 11 fall maybe 
three this afternoon.” 

All hands tried manning the pumps on the barge, but 
there weren’t enough of us to do the trick. The barges 
leaked faster than we could pump. Without the aid of a 
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Chinese crew we couldn’t empty the barges fast enough 
to raise the Mokolii. Even before sunrise, the air raid 
signal was up and we couldn’t get workmen to help 
even for a few minutes. 

At ten, during a lull in the raid, the embassy radio¬ 
man streaked out of his dugout down to the river bank, 
hopped into a sampan and ferried himself out. 

“If,” he said, “your message had gone out to Joe 
Ching last night, maybe his answer would have looked 
like this.” He handed me a message paper. 

FOUND YOUR MAIL TWENTY ONE LETTERS HAVE 

PUT ON PLANE HOPE THEY BRING GOOD JOSS 

ALL HONG KONG TALKING ABOUT HOW LACK 

OF LETTERS PUT MOKOLII ON THE ROCKS. 

During the lull we went into the wardroom for 
something to eat. Everything was cold because there 
was no cooking range; it had been landed to lighten 
ship. I felt sorry for the Old Man. For two weeks he 
had had almost no sleep. His action in trying to get the 
Mokolii off the reef had been magnificent. Everything 
that ingenuity and energy could contrive had been tried. 
But the combination of air raids, sickness, and river drop 
had been too much. Forces beyond his control had 
frustrated every effort. The skipper had lost about 
twenty pounds, and he was a slender man to start with. 
The skin on his face was taut, his eyes bloodshot, and 
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the flesh under his jaw was pinched. Usually a man of 
great self-control, he now began to snap at everyone. 

During our snack time, there came a grinding noise 
from under the ship and she lurched a few degrees to 
starboard. We rushed out to look at our water marker. 
The major calamity had come at last—the rapid fall of 
the river had started. 

Groaning, the Old Man shook his head. The river 
pilot, the one who had put us on the reef, slowly walked 
to the pilothouse, sobbing. 

The emergency air raid flag shot up in Chungking. 
Far away on the other side of the river, a million peo¬ 
ple, like little black ants, made for their dugouts. The 
hum of a plane motor came from the distance—a single 
plane—it came closer; it was a DC3. 

There was only one DC3 which came into Chung¬ 
king—the CNAC transport—the mail plane! 

The Old Man read my thoughts. “The ship is dying 
—and you want to go to the airport to get your letters. 
Is that right?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, looking down at the deck. 

The ship lurched a few more degrees to starboard. 

“Get the hell off here,” he said, “I don’t give a damn 
what you do.” 

I went to the airport. The pilot waited for me, my 
precious letters in hand. Twenty-one of them, each at 
least a six-pager. 

“You’re lucky,” said the pilot, “I nearly didn’t make 
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it. Just passed through the worst hurricane I’ve ever 
seen. Got blown off course, rain even leaked through the 
cracks in the cowling. . . 

“Thanks a lot,” I said, rushing back to the boat and 
tearing open my letters en route. 

On the way back to the ship I read two of the letters. 
Ethel told me about her job, about the new dresses she 
had bought, about the bowling tournament at the 
YMCA—all those little newsy items which make a 
wife’s letters interesting. For the first time in three 
weeks I felt good. Now I knew that somehow we’d get 
the Mokolii off the rocks. With mail we couldn’t fail. 

At the end of her last letter was a special instruction. 

“Once when we were sailing off Zamboanga 
we ran our boat on a reef. We were many miles 
from home. After trying all ordinary measures, our 
Moro boatman said he’d get us off by magic. We 
were in such desperate straits that we didn’t laugh 
at him and Dad said for him to go ahead. 

“The Moro boatman wrapped the entrails of a 
fish around his forefinger and, pointing his finger at 
the sun, sang a chant. He repeated this for about 
ten minutes. Suddenly an enormous wave came, 
lifting us off the reef. 

“Of course, Bill, this was all poppycock and the 
wave was a coincidence—but why not at least try 
it? 

“He chanted in Moro; I’ve translated them here 
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as best I can, although I’m not much of a poet. But 
let me warn you, the magic words must not be 
spoken until you’re ready to use them. If spoken 
early, they lose their power.” 


Under this advice she wrote the translation of the 
chant. It looked like a Mother Goose rhyme, but I dared 
not even think about it for fear it would lose its magic. 

About halfway back to the Mokolii we passed a 
cormorant fisherman, sending his cormorants out be¬ 
tween air raids. We stopped and I bought a fish—a 
scarce item in Chungking, in fact I paid fifteen dollars 
for what looked like a six-inch carp. 

Meeting the fisherman was a good sign. We wen 
getting the breaks at last. I knew we were going to ge> 
off the rocks. But close to the ship, matters looked grim 
again. The river had dropped a few more inches and the 
weight of the barges placed a terrific pressure on the 
ship. The captain, recognizing this, had ordered the lines 
cut. The men were hacking away. 

Going aboard the ship, I’m afraid I let my enthusiasm 
bubble over. 

“Captain,” I nearly screamed, “I’m going to get us 
off. We’ll be off in ten minutes.” 

The ship listed more. 

“Hurry,” ordered the Old Man, “cut those damned 
barges loose.” Then turning to me. “What did you 


say? 


“We’ll be off in ten minutes, sir.” 
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it. Just passed through the worst hurricane I’ve ever 
seen. Got blown off course, rain even leaked through the 
cracks in the cowling. . . .” 

“Thanks a lot,” I said, rushing back to the boat and 
tearing open my letters en route. 

On the way back to the ship I read two of the letters. 
Ethel told me about her job, about the new dresses she 
had bought, about the bowling tournament at the 
YMCA—all those little newsy items which make a 
wife’s letters interesting. For the first time in three 
weeks I felt good. Now I knew that somehow we’d get 
the Mokolii off the rocks. With mail we couldn’t fail. 

At the end of her last letter was a special instruction. 

“Once when we were sailing off Zamboanga 
we ran our boat on a reef. We were many miles 
from home. After trying all ordinary measures, our 
Moro boatman said he’d get us off by magic. We 
were in such desperate straits that we didn’t laugh 
at him and Dad said for him to go ahead. 

“The Moro boatman wrapped the entrails of a 
fish around his forefinger and, pointing his finger at 
the sun, sang a chant. He repeated this for about 
ten minutes. Suddenly an enormous wave came, 
lifting us off the reef. 

“Of course, Bill, this was all poppycock and the 
wave was a coincidence—but why not at least try 
it? 

“He chanted in Moro; I’ve translated them here 
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as best I can, although I’m not much of a poet. But 
let me warn you, the magic words must not be 
spoken until you’re ready to use them. If spoken 
early, they lose their power.” 

Under this advice she wrote the translation of the 
chant. It looked like a Mother Goose rhyme, but I dared 
not even think about it for fear it would lose its magic. 

About halfway back to the Mokolii we passed a 
cormorant fisherman, sending his cormorants out be¬ 
tween air raids. We stopped and I bought a fish—a 
scarce item in Chungking, in fact I paid fifteen dollars 
for what looked like a six-inch carp. 

Meeting the fisherman was a good sign. We were 
getting the breaks at last. I knew we were going to get 
off the rocks. But close to the ship, matters looked grim 
again. The river had dropped a few more inches and the 
weight of the barges placed a terrific pressure on the 
ship. The captain, recognizing this, had ordered the lines 
cut. The men were hacking away. 

Going aboard the ship, I’m afraid I let my enthusiasm 
bubble over. 

“Captain,” I nearly screamed, “I’m going to get us 
off. We’ll be off in ten minutes.” 

The ship listed more. 

“Hurry,” ordered the Old Man, “cut those damned 
barges loose.” Then turning to me. “What did you 
say?” 

“We’ll be off in ten minutes, sir.” 
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He brightened a bit. 

“Did you locate some pumps and metal barges up the 
river?” 

“No, sir, something better,” I said, waving my let¬ 
ters. “I’ve got a magic formula.” 

What the captain shouted at me would have sounded 
better from a Marine top-kick drilling recruits. After a 
few minutes of scolding he calmed down. He looked so 
disappointed and beaten, I felt embarrassed. 

“Lcdcrer,” he said quietly, “I’m sick, I’ve lost my 
ship, and the Japs will probably blast us out of the 
water in a couple of hours—and you come here with 
mumbo jumbo. But I’ve tried everything else and 
everything else has failed. The way I feel now I’d 
stick my head in the Yangtze mud if it might possibly 
help!” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, my heart beating a mile a minute 
and a funny little punch coming into my solar plexus— 
the same feeling I had when I first saw Ethel. 

“Okay,” said the skipper, “what do we do? What’s 
the hocus-pocus?” 

So I explained to him about wrapping the fish en¬ 
trails about our forefingers, pointing at the sun, and 
chanting. The Old Man actually began to laugh. 

“Medieval witchcraft right in the U. S. Navy!” he 
guffawed, his dry, cracked lips turning up in an 
attempted smile. “Well, let’s get on with the black 
magic.” 

A score of men, both crew members and Chinese 
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crowded about us. Chiang, our cook, translated the pro¬ 
ceedings for the other Chinese. 

“I feel like a bloody fool,” said the Captain, wrap¬ 
ping the carp’s intestine on his finger. There wasn’t 
enough intestine for both of us so I used the spleen and 
liver. 

We pointed our fingers at the sun. 

The air raid alarm sounded in Chungking again; the 
Jap planes would come in an hour. No one in the ship 
budged. The Captain kept pointing the fish guts at the 
sun and chanting Moro magic. Shawney, the most reli¬ 
gious man in the ship, moved his lips silently. The 
Chinese looked on with awe. 

In unison the Skipper and I chanted the two-line 
doggerel. We chanted over and over, the same little 
verse. 

“This is all I can stand,” said the Old Man, after five 
minutes, “I just hope to God no witness remembers this 
at my court-martial.” He flung the fish entrails into the 
Yangtze. He looked tired again, and bitter. “Are you 
satisfied now? Are you convinced that your wife’s mail 
isn’t going to get us off the rocks?” 

I didn’t reply. 

“Answer me,” ordered the Skipper, “admit that this 
thing is a phony.” 

Again I didn’t reply. 

The Captain was about to explode when he saw 
something—the horizon was black with storm clouds. 
A cold wind roared up the river channel and began to 
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whip up the Yangtze. The clouds got bigger and blacker 
until the entire sky darkened. Then it began to rain. At 
first only a few drops, but increasing until it looked like 
a deluge from the Bible. The rain poured down in a 
solid mass. Visibility was reduced to zero. 

No one moved. We stood there in the almost solid 
wall of water, paralyzed, watching the water-level 
marker. Within an hour the river began to rise; inch by 
inch it went up. Suddenly the Mokolii lurched and be¬ 
gan to float downstream. We were off the reef! 

Later the rain and wind stopped and the hot Szech¬ 
wan sun came out again. The ship went wild—and 
everyone demanded a piece of Ethel’s magic letter. A 
month afterwards I heard that these bits of paper sold 
for vast amounts of money. 

The power of Ethel’s letters evidently still lasts. 
Even today, when rain is needed in Szechwan Province, 
you’ll see Chinese going down to the river idol at Lung- 
menhao. Wrapping fish entrails about their fingers, they 
point at the sun and reverently chant this ditty: 

Lane lane, lusbanlall 
Liver lize, anactasall 

Of course the fact that the Chinese can’t pronounce 
“R”s and have a peculiar speech rhythm twists the 
doggerel some. The original goes like this: 

Rain rain, rush and roar 
River rise, and act as oar 
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☆ 

Soon after I returned from China, the United States 
entered World War II. At the time, I was on a de¬ 
stroyer, the USS Litch. What a collection of screwballs 
that ship had—Lieutenant Commander Herman Rook, 
the skipper; Lieutenant Melville, the exec; Lieutenant 
(jg) Hymie O’Toole, the C&R officer; and me. Hymie 
was our star performer. Lieutenant (jg) Hyman 
O’Toole, USN, first broke into the papers in 1930, 
when, as a seaman second class, he went AWOL for 
ten days in the admiral’s official car; and, incidentally, 
in the car with Hymie was the admiral’s daughter. 

Later, attending the Naval Academy and becoming 
an officer had little effect on Hymie O’Toole. What is 
known as the “stamp of the military mind” left no im¬ 
print on Hymie; gold braid never awed him; and his 
insatiable thirst for enjoying human beings and finding 
out about everything was never quenched. And so not a 
year went by without O’Toole getting into a jam or 
becoming a hero. The most recent incident, and his 
best-known, was his magnificent action at Bunga; the 
one for which he received the Medal of Honor. 

☆ 
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To me, the greatest thing Hymie ever 
accomplished—even considering his action at Bunga— 
was knocking the skids out from under Lieutenant Com¬ 
mander Herman Rook, skipper of the USS Litch. I’ve 
heard Hymie tell this story many times, and I believe I 
should relate it in his words. 

It was around Christmas time, 1941, said Hymie, 
when our ship, the Litch, completed a hell of a tough 
patrol back from Arctic waters. It was Rook’s first trip 
as skipper, and it scared him. Getting killed didn’t 
worry him, but the idea that maybe he’d take his finger 
off his number and get into official trouble—this made 
him nervous. His picayuning and fussing soon got on 
everyone’s nerves; that is, everyone’s but mine; I had 
troubles enough keeping the ship afloat. 

I was a jay gee, the Construction and Repair officer, 
and had my hands full. What a bull moose of a trip— 
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one damned thing after another—waves pushing in the 
bulkhead, an anchor lost, depth charges going adrift, 
and God knows what. And our last night at sea, old 
flip-brain Rook drags me out of the sack at 0300 and 
says for me to report to the bridge. 

Still half-asleep, I report to the bridge. 

“Lieutenant O’Toole,” Rook says, when I reach the 
bridge, his big nose sort of waving around as if there 
were a pile of garbage nearby, “was that you I saw 
playing penny ante with the coxswain last night?” 

Can you imagine such damn foolishness, him, Her¬ 
man Rook III, having the guts to ask me such a question 
at 0300. The son of a buck knew what the answer was 
anyway. I told him yes it was me who played poker 
with the coxswain, and that the poor guy had just 
gotten a despatch saying his mother had died, and I 
was trying to keep his mind off his sorrows. 

Well, the Old Man put on a hurt look as if he’d seen 
me spit on the flag. It always had griped him that I 
chummicd around so much with the sailors. But that’s 
the way I operate; and how can I do otherwise? Me, 
whose mother owned a two-bit Kosher delicatessen in 
Brooklyn and whose father was a fightin’ Irish brick¬ 
layer. 

Captain Rook shouted at me. “How many times must 
I tell you not to get familiar with the crew? An officer’s 
an officer and he’s got to act like one.” 

“I’ll try to improve, sir,” I told him, for I knew this 
was the only answer which would shut him up. 
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But Rook had to put in the last word. 

“We’ll be in New York in a few hours, Mr. O’Toole. 
Make an inspection and check that everything’s in or¬ 
der. Admiral Jones looks over all incoming ships. And 
remember what I said. Act like an officer or, by God, 
I’ll have you back in bell-bottomed trousers.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” I said, in my most Naval Academy 
manner, but it burned me up. Here I’m having a hell of 
a time to keep the ship from falling apart, and all the 
Old Man thinks about is how the bucket looks, and 
taking dirty cracks at me for being an cx-enlistcd man. 

I inspected the ship like he told me, and all the time 
he’s sending the messenger around to interrupt me, re¬ 
minding me to look for slack halyards, loose gear on the 
fantail, and so forth. As if I didn’t know my business. 
About three hours later, at sunrise, wc made a landfall 
on the sea buoy. Coming in from the North Atlantic, 
with the ship’s rigging and fo’c’slc all shining with ice, 
wc looked like a sugar-candy vessel on top of an admiral’s 
birthday cake. 

I was in charge of the anchoring detail (eighteen 
men), up on the bow where the wind cut right through 
you. Man, was it cold! Wc flailed our arms, rubbed our 
ears, and cussed. It wasn’t so bad for a few minutes, 
but after a while, our feet hurt and numbness stiffened 
our hands; the only way to keep from freezing right to 
the deck was to keep moving. After an hour the men 
looked blue, and it worried me. That’s when my pa- 
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tience ran out on Captain Rook. Any normal tin can 
skipper would have sent up a relief crew. 

I took a chance on no emergency happening and sent 
half the men to the anchor engine room to warm up. 
Not five seconds later the Old Man bellowed for me 
over the telephone. 

“Stop trying to be popular, O’Toole. You know god¬ 
damned well it’s my policy to let only one man at a 
time go below.” 

I choked down my reply until after I got off the 
phone. That louse! Amidships the engineers turned 
their valves in the warmth of the fircroom. On the 
bridge the Old Man, protected by the bulkheads, wad¬ 
dled his butt back and forth, guzzling never-ending cups 
of coffee brought him by his personal steward’s mate. 
But me and my deck gang, all we got was insults as we 
jogged about on the exposed fo’c’sle, shivering and chat¬ 
tering. I knew that half the men would probably get 
pneumonia. 

Our noses reddened and ears turned purple, and still 
no word from the Old Man about men to relieve us for 
breakfast and warmth below. At about 0900, the ship 
entered the main harbor, but we still had a long haul 
before mooring. A damp wind off the sea emphasized 
the cold, I sneaked below for a moment to put on my 
reserve bits of woolen clothing—a non-regulation plaid 
lumber jacket and a pair of duckhunting boots. On my 
way topside I snitched a couple of pots of coffee for my 
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men. I could tell this sort of cheered my gang up; they 
started calling the skipper and the exec obscene names 
again. 

Cursing and swilling coffee, we huddled like beggars 
on the fo’c’sle—me in my red-checked shirt and the 
men bundled in all kinds of odds and ends: sweaters, 
scarfs, and—Lord knows where the guy got it—a civil¬ 
ian overcoat. 

Two blasts on the ship’s bugle startled us, and the 
loudspeaker announced “Attention to port! Attention to 
port!” 

The deck was too slippery for us to scramble to at¬ 
tention and form ranks, and the coffee was too precious 
to let cool. So we remained in a huddle and continued 
drinking. 

A hundred yards away lay the admiral’s flagship. 
From her bridge, a couple of guys, including the admiral 
himself, looked down at us. They were aiming their 
binoculars in our direction. They pointed toward us on 
the fo’c’slc and jibber-jabbered excitedly among them¬ 
selves. 

As soon as we were out of earshot, Captain Rook 
pushed his head over the windbreak and, shaking his 
fist, shouted, “O’Toole, report to me the second the 
ship’s tied up!” 

We moored, and secured the fo’c’slc about 1000. The 
officers filed down to the wardroom for a late breakfast; 
some, like me, hadn’t eaten yet; others came for coffee. 
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The captain, already seated, ate silently, bending over 
his plate, his head low, like a charging bull. 

“Captain,” I said, “you wanted to see me?” 

“Mr. O’Toole, you disgraced the ship this morning,” 
he said, liis mouth full of toast. 

“I disgraced the ship, sir?” 

“Knock off that bloody holier-than-thou business. 
You know what I’m talking about. We passed the flag¬ 
ship. The admiral and a lot of important people were 
on the bridge . . . you and your men . . . like sloppy 
merchant mariners . . . dressed like riffraff . . . stood 
around that god-damned coffee pot. I told you I want 
all hands standing at attention in dress blues when wc 
enter port.” 

“The men were cold, sir. They’d been up there three 
hours.” 

“Can’t you get it into your dumb skull that you’re an 
officer? You’re not an enlisted man in the glory hole any 
more. Consider yourself restricted to the ship for ten 
days.” 

The other officers pretended not to hear. The cap¬ 
tain drank his coffee and changed the subject. 

“I’m giving a cocktail party at six o’clock tonight, he 
announced. “I’d like you all to attend.” He queried the 
officers one at a time, making the rounds of the table but 
skipping me. 

One officer refused, “Thanks, captain, but I can t 
make it. I’ve got the duty.” 
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The captain said, “O’Toole is restricted; he’ll take 
your duty. I’ll expect you with the rest.” 

The cocktail party disposed of, the talk shifted to 
China. The captain asked the group, “What do you think 
of the Generalissimo?” 

Unasked, I replied, “Fundamentally, I think he’s a 
puppet.” 

The captain’s mouth twisted. 

“How the hell can you, an ex-enlisted man, call the 
greatest political genius of our time a puppet?” Then he 
added with mock politeness, “I suppose that among 
your many talents you’re also a scholar on matters 
Chinese?” 

“I just returned from two years in the Orient, sir.” 

“You,” muttered the Old Man, “who can’t even carry¬ 
out an order, passing judgment on Chiang Kai-shek! 
You, who thinks more of his belly and being popular 
with the enlisted men than how the ship looks! ” 

The breakfast ended in this mood, and we all de¬ 
parted to carry out our routine in-port work. My first 
job was to find some paint for our rusting hull. 

In 1942 [Hymie continued] paint was even harder 
to get than warm clothes. Obtaining it through the reg¬ 
ular channels was difficult if not impossible; so I put on 
dungarees and started a little scrounging in the navy 
yard among my enlisted friends. Some of the guys who 
had been apprentice seamen with me were chief 
bos’n’s mates and warrant officers. If there’s any paint 
to be had, they know where it is. 
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It wasn’t fifteen minutes before I ran into a friend, 
Chief Bos’n Charley Lumpkin. Charley and I had spent 
a happy week end in a Norfolk jail together back in 
1930, having been caught bootlegging corn liquor at a 
Training Station dance. Now he ran the paint shop at 
Brooklyn. After hoisting a few snootfuls of torpedo 
alcohol for remembrance’s sake, he broke out some 
paint for me to take back to the ship. 

While loading it into a station wagon I heard some¬ 
one call my name. The voice came from the middle of 
the road where there milled the damnedest collection of 
brass hats you ever saw in your life. Big ones and little 
ones. Looked like about a dozen captains, commanders, 
and admirals; all of them bristling and shining with 
scrambled eggs and aiguillettcs. On the fringe of the 
mob I saw Captain Tom Christmas, a shipmate from 
the China days. From his shoulder hung more gold 
chicken guts than even the admiral wore. 

Wc exchanged a couple of ‘Long-Time-No-Sees’. 
Then Tom spoke softly from the corner of his mouth, 
“Hymie, what the hell arc you doing here in dungarees? 
Don’t you know what’s going on?” 

I told him I was stealing paint for the Litch and I 
didn’t care what was going on. While I was talking, I 
saw a civilian push from the center of the brass hats to 
where we stood. I kept on talking. Tom tried to shush 
me. Well, you know me, Hymie O’Toole—half Jewish, 
half County Cork Irish—hell, the more I’m shushed the 
more I squawk. I told Tom (loud too) that the damned 
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Navy didn’t supply anything these days, neither clothes, 
nor paint, nor good medicinal alcohol and so I had to 
go out and beat the bushes for equipment to fight the 
war with. I also told how Captain Rook had restricted 
me for not having the fo’c’sle gang in dress blues and at 
attention. 

The civilian touched Tom Christmas’ elbow, “Cap¬ 
tain, what’s going on here?” 

Tom snapped to attention, “Mr. Secretary, may I 
present Lieutenant Hyman O’Toole, sir. We spent a 
couple of years in China together.” Then turning to me, 
Tom said, “Hymie, this is Mr. Frank Knox, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy. I’m his aide.” 

The Secretary eyed my dungarees. “Is that the uni¬ 
form you young men fight in?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, “the bluejackets wear them most 
of the time, officers when there’s dirty work to do.” 

Tom Christmas changed the conversation, “Mr. Sec¬ 
retary, Lieutenant O’Toole spent a long time in China. 
He escorted a Navy truck convoy up the Burma Road.” 

“Burma Road?” said the Secretary, cocking his head, 
“Did you know Archie Beall?” 

“Archie Beall!” I said, “Hell, yes, sir. I knew him! 
I’ll never forget the time. . . .” 

“He used to be my best reporter, and one of my best 
friends,” interrupted the Secretary. “Look, I’m making 
an inspection of the Navy Yard . . . come along and 
tell me about Archie.” 

I tagged along, telling the Secretary of the Navy 
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everything I knew about Archie Beall. And made up a 
couple of good stories, too. Archie would kill me if he 
knew I was the one who fabricated the yam about him 
and the Canadian nurse. 

As we went through all the shops and storehouses, I 
took careful notes of where all the hard-to-get items 
were located. I also made sure all the big brass saw 
that I was chummy with the Secretary of the Navy. 
That’s the best way I know of getting supplies. We 
had a good bull session, the Secretary of the Navy and 
me. 

In the meanwhile [Hymie went on], the Comman¬ 
dant of the Yard must have put out the dope that the 
Secretary was on the loose, because all over the place 1 
saw everyone cleaning up and putting on the dog. 

At 1145 lie came to the last dock—the one where 
our ship was moored. All work of a war nature had 
stopped. Men topside wore dress blues. Lined up on the 
quarterdeck stood the officers in their best uniforms. 
They looked snappy in their blue overcoats and stiff 
collars. But it was a damned fraud, even if the Old Man 
was trying to impress everyone that he should be se¬ 
lected for commander. The heads of departments should 
have been in working clothes—like me—getting the 
ship ready for war. 

The Secretary of the Navy, his aide, the admiral, a 
detachment of brass hat flunkies, and me, Hymie 
O’Toole, walked down the dock leading to my de¬ 
stroyer. When we arrived at the gangway, the skipper 
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moved out to greet the Secretary—oh, believe me, Cap¬ 
tain Rook was a slicker! 

The side boys saluted, the boatswain’s mate piped 
his pipe, attention was sounded on the quarterdeck, and 
Mr. Frank Knox was received with the pomp of peace¬ 
time honors plus a little more. 

“You shouldn’t have gone to so much trouble,” said 
the Secretary. 

“It’s not often that we have such a distinguished visi¬ 
tor,” said Captain Rook, taking the Secretary lightly by 
the elbow, leading him to the quarterdeck. “May I 
have the honor, Mr. Secretary, of presenting my offi¬ 
cers?” 

Between introductions, as the Secretary momentarily 
looked some place else, the skipper caught my eye, 
frowned, and waved for me to scram, very clearly indi¬ 
cating that this was not the place for an ex-enlisted man 
in working clothes. But I crossed the brow anyhow and 
stood around over by the machine shop. 

“Captain,” said the Secretary, “you have a fine look¬ 
ing ship and fine looking officers.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“But there’s one little item I’d like to discuss with 
you.” 

“Thank you very much, sir, I’m sure we’ll profit 
from your experience, sir.” 

“I watched you this morning as you steamed in. . . . 
I was on the flagship with the admiral.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the captain, turning a little gray, 
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“I’ve already taken steps to correct that. I’ve taken 
drastic steps, sir.” The captain sandwiched an evil 
glance in my direction. 

Said the Secretary, “The men on your fo’c’sle at¬ 
tracted my notice more than anything else.” 

The captain pointed to the 20-millimeter guns, “Sir, 
would you like to. . . .” 

“It was damned cold,” continued the Secretary, “and 
you didn’t make your crew stand at attention in their 
inadequate dress uniform. Instead you let them bundle 
up and supplied coffee to keep them warm. In short, 
you were fighting the war and looking out for your men 
instead of buttering up your superiors—and I congratu¬ 
late you.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the captain, puffing up like a blow 
fish, “the enlisted men are the backbone of the Nav 
and I make a point of treating them as such.” The ship 
bell bonged eight times, indicating twelve o’clock noon. 
“Mr. Secretary,” continued Captain Rook, “it would 
honor the ship if you could stay for lunch. I know it 
will stimulate the crew.” 

“Lunch?” said Mr. Knox, sort of cocking his head to 
one side, “Lunch? Oh, m’gosh, I’m having lunch with 
Winston Churchill at two o’clock. He said to be sure to 
bring a representative American naval officer. . . .” 

“What a lunch that will be!” said Captain Rook. 

Mr. Knox continued, half talking to himself, “I’m 
glad I came to the Litch. Let’s sec, the uniform will 
be blues and Mr. Churchill particularly asked for an 
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officer from a destroyer. You don’t mind your ship being 
represented, eh, Captain Rook?” 

“A great honor, sir.” 

“The President may be there, also,” said Mr. Knox, 
bending down to tie his shoelace. 

During this moment Captain Rook stepped a few 
paces away and I heard him give instructions to the 
Executive Officer. 

“Tell all officers that the cocktail party for tonight 
is off. I’m going along with the Secretary. Can’t tell 
what time he’ll let me loose. Also, have my steward lay 
out a fresh shirt double-quick.” 

Mr. Knox, having tied his shoelace, stood up. 

“Yes, sir,” said Captain Rook, running over. 

Mr. Knox, said, “Well, we have to get started. . . 

“Oh, it’ll only take a moment, sir, to ch. . . .” 

“Will you pass this information on to Lieutenant 

O’Toole-oh never mind, I’ll tell him myself.” 1 hen, 

cupping his mouth with his hands, he shouted, 
“O’Toole! Hymic, where the heck arc you?” 

“Right here, sir,” I said, pushing my way through 
the crowd and coming up in my dungarees. 

“Where have you been, son?” he said, putting his arm 
over my shoulder. “I want to hear the rest of the story 
of your drinking party with Archie Beall and Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

“I was waiting for you over by the machine shop, 
sir.” 

“Well, now hurry and get into blues. You’re having 
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lunch with me and the President and Winston Churchill. 
You can tell us the whole story over again then.” 

“I can’t go, sir,” I said. “I’m restricted to the ship.” 
Captain Rook coughed, “Certainly you’re not re¬ 
stricted. You know I was only pulling your leg, Hymie.” 

I rushed off to get into blues. As I went forward I 
heard the tail end of the conversation. 

“A fine young officer, he’ll go places,” said Mr. Knox. 
“Hymie O’Toole?” said Captain Rook, “Hell, Mr. 
Secretary, he’s the finest officer in this ship.” 
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Before World War II ended, Captain 
Rook became an efficient fighting skipper. But his educa¬ 
tion had to be beaten into him. 

It took him a long time to learn that all members of 
the crew must be treated with dignity and that a senior 
must not scold a junior in public. Maybe it wasn’t en¬ 
tirely his fault. Perhaps the Naval Academy is partially 
to blame. What with planes and push buttons and IBM 
machines, the instructors may have forgotten about the 
know-how of handling humans. Whoever is culpable, 
all I know is that Captain Rook wasn’t much of a leader 
when he came to the Litch. 

After the Secretary of the Navy took Hymic O’Toole 
out to lunch, Hymie became the skipper’s fair-haired 
boy. Nothing was too good for him. Captain Rook 
turned his sharp tongue in other directions, and, instead 
of picking on Hymie, he whacked away at the execu¬ 
tive officer and the communicator. 
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One of his methods was to send for one of them when 
brass hats were around and scold him mercilessly in 
front of the visitors. 

“Mister,” the captain said to the exec on one occa¬ 
sion, “Admiral Shackel here informs me that our person¬ 
nel reports arrived at the flagship one day late.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“God-damn it, mister, how many times must I order 
you to get those things off on time? Must I do every¬ 
thing myself?” 

“Captain,” said the exec, “the storm which flooded 
my office destroyed all the reports. Everything had to be 
done over. That’s why they were late, sir.” 

“Let’s not have excuses. Just get the reports in on 
time. Next time make an extra copy.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

Turning to the admiral, the Old Man said, “It’s hard 
running a ship with the officers we get these days. Next 
month I’ll personally see that the reports are in on 
time.” 

The admiral—a wise old man—later informed the 
skipper (so his aide told me) that he shouldn’t humiliate 
an assistant. This advice apparently made the skipper 
more savage. He hacked at the exec and the communi¬ 
cator at every opportunity. Their resentment accumu¬ 
lated and once, as could be expected, it boiled over. 

We had completed a trip from Brooklyn and the ship 
lay anchored in Grenach Harbor, Scotland. 

“Let’s flip a coin,” said the communicator. “Heads 
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we start a private mutiny and tell the Old Man off; 
tails, we take two days leave to Glasgow and get stink¬ 
ing drunk.” 

The exec flipped the quarter. “Heads it is. We mu¬ 
tiny. But let’s go to Glasgow first.” 

In Glasgow they got a hotel room and looked up a 
character named Tattooed Maggie, a middle-aged hussy, 
famous throughout British seaport towns. Maggie’s 
renown covered a wide territory; whenever a British 
Navy man won a Victoria Cross, Maggie had his name 
tattooed on her stomach; also, she wore strange clothes 
including long-handled drawers and boots, which she 
used from September until April. But best of all, Mag¬ 
gie knew where to get good Scotch whiskey. 

“All the whiskey you want,” she said, “at four 
pounds ten a bottle. I ’ave connections in ’igh circles.” 

The exec, the communicator, and Maggie made the 
rounds together. The magic of the whiskey drew the 
three of them into a beautiful friendship. Along with 
the amber liquid, Maggie poured out her life story. The 
communicator, in return, told about Captain Rook— 
what a stinker he was, how he maneuvered to be an 
admiral someday, how he discredited his own officers 
and buttered up the big brass, and how he threw 
parties for the Washington big shots but seldom invited 
his junior officers. 

“I know the type,” said Maggie. “Perfessional arse 
kissers we calls ’em.” 

“Good old Maggie! ” said the exec. 
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“How I’d like to fix that two-and-a-half-stripe bas¬ 
tard,” said the communicator. “Sweetly—so he can’t 
pull rank or wiggle out.” 

Maggie began to slide into unconsciousness. Or per¬ 
haps she fell into a trance like the ancient Delphic 
oracles, only it was Davy Jones, not Apollo, who 
whispered wisdom to her. 

Hiccupping boisterously, she rested her head on the 
table and mumbled, “A bloody pcrfessional arse kisser. 
Well, commanding officer or not, ’e can kiss my rosy 
red arse. . . .” 

Maggie made a motion as if to unbutton the back 
flaps of her long-handled drawers. 

The exec jumped up, “Maggie, you’ve got it!” 

“Got what?” murmured Maggie, fumbling with the 
back flap. 

The exec grabbed her and half carried her out of the 
room and down the street to an open-all-night tattoo¬ 
ing establishment. There, with the enthusiastic coopera¬ 
tion of both Maggie and the tattoo artist, he had a 
fancy two-color bit of artistry etched on Maggie’s 
mountainous buttocks. Across both cheeks, in big letters, 
was tattooed, lieut. comdr. Herman rook, usn, kissed 

HERE. 

Six weeks later (after the ship had completed a 
round trip to Boston), the communicator photographed 
Maggie’s decorated rear end. Then he mailed the pic¬ 
tures to his reservist friends all over. Ever faithful, his 
friends tacked the pictures up in a few select places 
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such as the officers’ clubs in Boston, Brooklyn, Charles¬ 
ton, Norfolk, Pensacola, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
San Diego, Newport, Great Lakes, Pearl Harbor, and 
in the washroom of the Chief of Naval Operations in 
Washington. 
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☆ 

When Captain Rook left the ship he was relieved by 
Captain John Z. Smith. As a skipper, Captain Smith was 
just what you’d expect a John Smith to be like: a solid 
character who knew his business, a plain man, quiet, 
and very Regulation; the kind of a guy who raises 
tomatoes in his back yard and takes his family for a 
drive on Sunday afternoon. Captain Smith was neither 
an outstandingly good nor bad officer—he stood aver¬ 
age. He had no idiosyncrasies and the chances are that 
most of the men who served with him wouldn’t remen 
ber his name two years after parting company. But 1 
was a good man, cool in combat, and reasonable. 

Captain Smith had just come from the Pacific and he 
had a lot of chitchat and gossip. From him I learned 
that some of my old skippers were getting ahead in the 
Navy. Blippo Burke commanded an aircraft carrier and 
was quite a hero. Everyone prophesied he’d make ad¬ 
miral within a year. Herman Rook was on shore duty 
in Washington. Leo Ridd had distinguished himself at 
the Battle of Sumino Bay; his destroyer tactics, though 
highly unorthodox, had saved the transports. His health 
was excellent and he wore two Navy Crosses. 

“You’d never know him,” said Captain Smith. “He’s 
shaved off that handle-bar mustache and is crazy about 
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athletics. Back at the Academy, you know, he was fat 
and clumsy and hated sports.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

Captain Smith continued, “As I said, you’d never 
recognize him. He’s slender now, very trim, and abso¬ 
lutely a bug on athletics and neatness aboard ship.” 

Lieutenant Commander Poindexter, Captain Smith 
told us, had gone back to submarines and had been lost 
when the Japs depth-charged his submarine in Tokyo 
Harbor. 


I saw Abe Brown from time to time; he served in the 
USS Twain, a destroyer in our squadron. War or no 
war he carried on his correspondence courses; he was 
now studying to be a veterinary. 

“I gotta know some trade when I get out of the 
Navy besides slinging hash,” he said. “ ’Sides, a veteri¬ 
nary’s a big man in my part of the country and 1 kinda 
like the idea of being called Doc.” 

☆ 
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In May, 1942 the USS Litch, with 
Lieutenant Hymie O’Toole, Officer of the Deck, on the 
bridge, entered the choppy harbor of Queenstown, Ire¬ 
land. 

“You know,” said Hymie, “exactly sixty-one years 
ago to the day—all engines ahead one-third, right five 
degrees rudder. . . 

“All engines ahead one-third,” repeated the annun¬ 
ciator man. 

The quartermaster said, “Right five degrees rudder.” 

“. . . exactly sixty-one years ago today my grand¬ 
father’s third cousin sailed into this very harbor—all 
engines stop, steady as you go.” 

“All engines stop,” repeated the annunciator man. 

The quartermaster said, “Steady as you go.” 

“Just sixty-one years ago to the day,” muttered 
O’Toole. 
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The navigator piped up, “I suppose your grand¬ 
father’s third cousin was below in a prison ship—with 
irons on his wrists and legs?” 

“Stand by the anchor,” said O’Toole. 

“Stand by the anchor,” repeated the telephone talker. 
“Stand by the anchor,” hollered the boatswain’s 
mate on the fo’c’slc. 

“As a matter of fact,” said O’Toole, “he wasn’t in 
chains—as soon as I’ve got this filthy bucket in her hole 
I’ll tell you about it. Let go the starboard anchor; all 
engines back one-third!” 

In May, 1881, the flagship of the North Atlan¬ 
tic Station, the USS Tennessee , Captain Joseph P. 
Fyffe commanding, sailed into Queenstown with almost 
a full head of canvas. Exhibiting extraordinary show¬ 
manship, Captain Fyffe ostentatiously moored the ship 
in a spot where people on the beach could watch her. 

“We’ll show these limeys a thing or two about sea¬ 
manship,” he muttered. 

He remembered the instructions from the Secretary 
of the Navy: 

“You will proceed to Queenstown and enter that 
harbor on Queen Victoria’s birthday. Make pains 
to conduct your arrival and stay with impressive¬ 
ness. Observe all protocol to the highest degree; 
look to traditions. Your mission is to let the officers 
and men of Her Majesty’s Navy know that the 
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United States Navy is a sea power second to none, 

and that it is officered by proud men who are sea¬ 
men as well as gentlemen.” 

The First Lieutenant approached the captain and 
saluted. 

“We’re ready to render honors, Captain.” 

“Very well, sir. Stand by to fire a twenty-one broad¬ 
side salute to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

The First Lieutenant walked aft, mentally rcchecking 
details. In those days a salute was an important cere¬ 
mony. Observers judged the efficiency of a ship on how 
honors went off. If only one gun fired at a time, saluting 
was easy. But if a loud salute—two or more guns fired 
simultaneously—were used, skill was required; a rag¬ 
ged series of explosions showed the skipper to be lub¬ 
berly. Most conservative captains fired only one gun 
at a time. 

The excellency of a salute also depended upon the 
interval between firings. Gunners normally obtained 
proper timing by calling out a doggerel, “If I weren’t a 
gunner I wouldn’t be here. Number two, port, fire!” 

Bang! 

“If I weren’t a gunner I wouldn’t be here. Number 
three starboard, fire!” 

Bang! 

Captain Fyffe, intent upon giving Queen Victoria the 
biggest and best salute ever rendered, had decided to fire 
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an entire battery simultaneously, to give Her Majesty a 
salute of twenty-one broadsides. For weeks his gunner’s 
mates had practiced rapid reloading, until able to do so 
within ten seconds—a remarkable feat for that day. 
The old gunners’ doggerel system wouldn’t work for 
broadsides and Captain Fyffe had soon learned that his 
own vocal cords were the only ones on the ship powerful 
enough to reach all hands for simultaneous firing. 

Word of the de luxe ceremony mysteriously reached 
Queenstown before the USS Tennessee arrived, and 
many famous naval personages arrived to witness the 
unusual event. Thousands of spectators lined the shore 
to hear the salute for themselves. The newspapers sent 
representatives. 

Six bells sounded. So far everything was on schedule. 

Captain Fyffe walked down the gun deck playing 
with the twenty-one beans in his pocket. He wasn’t 
speculating on making an error in the number of broad¬ 
sides. Twenty-one red navy beans lay in his right pants 
pocket. When a broadside went off, he planned to 
transfer a bean from the starboard to the port pocket. 
When the starboard pocket had no more beans, the 
salute would be completed. 

The First Lieutenant waited. He nodded and said, 
“We’re ready, sir.” 

The Captain shouted loud and clear, “Starboard bat¬ 
tery stand by.” He raised his hand, paused, and then 
roared, “Starboard battery—Fire!” 

Boom! Eight nine-inch muzzle loaders, one eight- 
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incher, and two eighty-pounders fired in beautiful syn¬ 
chronism. Captain Fyffe took a bean from his starboard 
pocket, dropped it into the port. He bellowed, “If I 
weren’t the best man on this man-o’-war I wouldn’t be 
here, port battery—Fire!” 

Boom! Eight nine-inch muzzle loaders, one eight- 
incher, and two eighty-pounders fired in unison. The 
third boom came off perfectly, and the fourth and so 
on. Listeners on the beach and on British ships anchored 
nearby wondered how such a beautiful bit of saluting 
ever could be accomplished. No one knew, and not even 
Joe Fyffe knew that sometime during the salute one of 
the beans in his starboard pocket lost its red outer skin, 
and the bean split in half. 

Result: twenty-two broadsides. New protocol had 
been made. British tongues buzzed. The American am¬ 
bassador retired to his room in Queenstown pretending 
illness. Shortly thereafter, the officer of the deck in the 
USS Tennessee reported to Captain Fyffe that “a Brit¬ 
ish boat flying an admiral’s flag is headed this way.” 

The barge came alongside. A British admiral disem¬ 
barked, and, after receiving his due honors, accepted 
Captain Fyffe’s invitation to come to his cabin. 

After polite chitchat, the admiral came to the point. 
“Captain Fyffe, what is the meaning, sir, of an Ameri¬ 
can ship rendering a twenty-two gun salute to Her 
Majesty?” 

“I beg your pardon, admiral,” said Captain Fyffe 
somewhat gruffly, “but this command rendered Her 
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Majesty a twenty-one gun salute as prescribed by rules 
and regulations.” 

The British admiral spluttered, “I myself, Captain, 
personally counted twenty-two broadsides. My aide 
counted them as did the American ambassador and his 
naval attache. . . .” 

“I fired twenty-one broadsides, each perfectly timed 
and in accord—I dare say the most magnificent salute 
Her Majesty ever received . . 

“Twenty-two, I assure you. . . .” 

“Twenty-one!” said Fyffc, placing his left hand in 
his pants pocket and methodically dropping the beans 
through his fingers. 

The admiral removed a glove, “Are you calling me a 
liar, sir?” 

“Her Majesty received twenty-one and no more-” 

Joe Fyffe’s left hand continued to count beans. 

The British admiral shifted the glove to his right 
hand, “For the last time, I say, twenty-two. . . .” 

“TWENTY-ONE!” shouted Captain Joe Fyffe, 
shaking his fist under the admiral’s nose. “And I’ll 
thank you sir, not to try to teach an American Naval 
officer his business. You heard twenty-two perfect 
broadsides all right, each in perfect synchronism and 
accord. . . 

The sinews stood out like wires in the admiral’s red 
neck, “What kind of Yankee quackery is this . . . ?” 

“Quackery, did you say?” said Fyffe, placing a hand 
on his sword hilt. “Twenty-one of those perfect broad- 
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sides were for your bloody queen. The last one—and the 
loudest—was for my wife. Her Maj estyJVlrs. Joe Fyffe, 
by God.” 


“And that,” Hymie concluded, “was my grand¬ 
father’s third cousin.” He secured the Litcb's main 
engines and went below for a cup of coffee. 
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In February, 1942, not long after return¬ 
ing from Scotland, we left New York to escort a seven- 
knot convoy through the submarine infested waters of 
the Arctic Circle. As soon as the Litcb passed the Statue 
of Liberty and slipped out through the Narrows, I left 
the bridge to inspect the ship. 

By the machine shop I saw a fat sailor sitting on his 
suitcases; I didn’t recognize him. Doubled up, he rested 
his head between his hands. “Who are you?” I asked 
him. 

“Isadorc Fcinbcrg, ship’s cook, reporting for duty,” 
he moaned. 

“Thank God,” I thought. “A cook has come at last.” 
Then aloud, “Are you always seasick?” 

“I’ve only been in the Navy since ten this morning.” 

“And you’re a rated cook already?” 
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“My old man and me own Acme Towers Restaurants, 
seventy-two branches in all big cities. . . . 

“So?” 

“The Navy wanted me to run their officers’ messes. 

I said no, I wanted to be a gob. So they signed me as 
cook and sent me here. What a fool I was!” 

He tried to get up. 

“Ohhhh,” he said, rubbing his stomach. “That greasy 
smell’s making me ill. Is someone cooking?” 

“That’s from the galley.” 

“Hell, you’re using too much grease. . . .” 

Gulping, he staggered to the rail. 

Feinbcrg was one of the seasickest sailors I’ve eve 
seen. Naturally he couldn’t cook in that condition, so 
the commissary officer made him Tack-of-the-dus t, the 
man who takes care oj.supplies. 

He hardly ever left the storeroom. Flopping out on 
the deck, he apparently slept day and night. Sometimes 
he couldn’t even make it to the washroom. He lay on 
the deck snoring or moaning. We only had two other 
cooks aboard the Litch; they had a tough time stand¬ 
ing watch-in-watch, and our chow had a sort of tired 
quality. 

We hit a storm and it stayed with us. No one got 
much sleep. The food’s quality deteriorated even more. 
Most of us became irritable and the sick Feinberg be¬ 
came the butt of our gripes. If the food tasted bad 
(which was often) the crew blamed Feinberg for not 
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bringing the right stuff from the storeroom. If the galley 
ran out of chow, they blamed him for not bringing 
enough. 

Once, after a particularly rough four days, a couple of 
sailors tried to take the unshaven and dirty Feinberg to 
the washroom to scrub him down. But they couldn’t 
handle the big guy. One of them lost a mouthful of 
teeth and the other came away with a broken wrist. 

No one knows what might have happened if Fein¬ 
berg hadn’t tripped and fallen down a hatch, dropping 
about twenty feet into the depth-charge storage room. 
The Medical Officer reported: “No major injury. This 
man has a slight case of shock from the fall and prob¬ 
ably is weak from chronic seasickness. T reatment: a 
dose of medicinal bourbon.” 

Feinberg objected to the treatment. “Doctor, I hate 
whiskey. Neither my father or I ever touch it—it’s our 
idiosyncrasy, I guess. It makes me sick to my stomach 
just thinking about it, sir.” 

“Your stomach’s been sick for a couple of weeks 
without thinking about it,” said the doctor, swiftly 
forcing Feinbcrg’s mouth open and tossing into it a 
three-ounce hooker of bourbon. Feinberg coughed, 
sputtered, and cussed the medical officer, but most of 
the prescription went down. 

“It’s illegal to make a man take treatment,” 
grumbled Feinberg, fleeing the sickbay. 

A few minutes later he returned looking, for the first 
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time in two weeks, like a normal sailor. Bouncing along, 
Feinberg grinned so you could see his tonsils. 

“Doctor!” he shouted. “I’m not sick any longer. I feel 
like a million lamb chops.” Then he saw himself in the 
doctor’s mirror. “Holy smoke, but I’m crummy,” he 
muttered, and rushed off in the general direction of the 
washroom. 

After cleaning, he ran about the ship jolly as a pixie, 
trying to start conversations with everyone. The snubs 
the crew tossed at him didn’t bother him at all. A few 
hours later he became seasick again and stumbled back 
to his old hideout. The doctor concluded that Feinbcrg’s 
temporary cure either resulted from the shock of the fall 
or the shot of bourbon. So he experimented. Feinberg 
consented—in the interest of science—to drink another 
shot of bourbon. 

“If this doesn’t work,” said the corpsman, “we’ll try 
pushing him down the hatch. If those other two cooks 

don’t get help soon, we’ll have a mutiny on here- 

my God, that stew we had for dinner!” 

The whiskey worked. Within ten minutes Feinberg 
bounced up to the galley looking for work to do. Talk¬ 
ing a blue streak, he babbled as if trying to regain lost 
prestige. He bragged about his seventy-two restaurants; 
he said he knew the governor of New York; he had 
been a swimmer in the 1936 Olympics; his family 
owned a mansion on Park Avenue and a chateau in 
France. 
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After a few hours the alcohol wore off and the motion 

of the ship got him down again. The doctor experi¬ 
mented further and learned that two ounces of whiskey 
kept Feinberg on his feet for three hours. 

It looked as if—with the doctor’s cooperation—we’d 
have the use of our third cook. But the Captain put his 
foot down. “It’s bad for morale,” he said. “I’d rather 
have him seasick than taking your cure. If the men 
heard about that, the whole damn crew would be sea¬ 
sick! It’s all psychological, anyhow.” 

And so, for the last seven days of our trip, even 
though we had left the Arctic oceans and sailed through 
comparatively calm waters, Isadore Feinberg, ship’s 
cook, third class, flaked out on the storeroom deck, dirty, 
miserable, and useless. 

As we approached Londonderry, the Old Man de¬ 
cided to leave Feinberg on the beach there and swap 
him for another cook who wouldn’t be ill all the time. 

The personnel officer at the base had other plans. Not 
only did we have to hold on to Feinberg, but we were 
to lose our other two cooks before sailing time. 

You can’t do this to us! ” I screamed at the personnel 
officer at headquarters, “My men won’t have anything 
to eat. They’re bad off enough as it is now.” 

The lieutenant (jg) yawned and started a conversa¬ 
tion with the commander sitting at the next desk. 

I pleaded with our captain to permit the medical 
officer to stock enough booze to see Feinberg back to the 
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States. The doctor pleaded, the commissary officer 
pleaded, and the chief petty officers petitioned. 

“It’s against Regulations,” said the captain. 

Even the exec beat his teeth, but the Old Man held 
his ground. 

“I’m sure,” said the captain, “that the officers’ cook 
can at least make coffee, open cans, and cook beans for 
the entire crew. However, maybe Fcinberg will find his 
sea legs. I tell you this damn seasickness is all psycho¬ 
logical ” 

The Litch was to sail two hours after supper. The 
two cooks prepared their last meal on board and de¬ 
parted. Back aft at the ship’s service store the entire 
crew lined up to take on a stock of candy. Just about 
everyone bought a couple of cartons. 

“Thank God,” said one man, “we’re going back 
with a fast convoy.” 

Sailing time came. We singled up the lines and took 
muster. Fcinberg was absent. Then, at the last minute, 
his pudgy figure showed up on the pier, running like 
mad and pushing a loaded wheelbarrow. Panting, he 
trundled it over the brow and maneuvered it up to the 
galley. I followed. In the wheelbarrow lay two huge 
hogsheads, the larger bearing the label, sherry wine. 

“The other’s cooking rum,” he said. “Nothing like 
sherry and rum for flavoring food. We use it at Acme 
Towers Restaurants all the time.” 

I said nothing. Anything a man does to improve his 
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shipboard efficiency is okay by me as long as it’s legal. I 
couldn’t recall a regulation against cooking wine. 

It was dark when we cleared the River Foyle. Soon 
the faint winking eye of Dunagree Lighthouse lay 
astern and we hit the cold northern sea. Submarines 
had been sighted in large numbers and the crew rapidly 
became uneasy. 

“Suppose we’re sunk,” said a seaman, “what the hell 
difference does it make? I’d rather drown than starve to 
death.” 

An engineer grumbled, “Imagine sending a destroyer 
to sea with only one cook, and him seasick!” 

At 2330 the midwatch went on. The men stopped 
by the galley to see if anything had been left over 
from supper. Outside the galley they saw a rough 
painted sign, 

ACME TOWERS SEAGOING RESTAURANT 
BEST FOOD AFLOAT 
OPEN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS A DAY. 

IF THE CHOW RUNS OUT WAKE ME UP. 

IZZY FEINBERG, PROPRIETOR. 

Inside the galley Izzy slept on a cot. The men en¬ 
tered and found coffee, soup, and sandwiches. 

At 0300 we ran into another storm. By reveille the 
word had gotten around about the midnight sandwiches 
and all hands wondered if Feinberg would survive the 
storm. Would there be any breakfast at all? The mess 
line formed early. 
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I went down to see if anything was cooking in the 
galley. I heard a lot of commotion in the place. Banging 
on the door, I demanded entrance. 

“Breakfast isn’t until seven,” shouted Feinberg from 
within. 

“This is the executive officer,” I said. 

“I don’t care if you’re the President of the United 
States, you’re not getting in here until breakfast’s ready.” 

At exactly seven, the door opened a little, a fat hairy 
arm came out and hung another homemade sign on the 
passageway bulkhead. 

BREAKFAST MENU — Monday 

PINEAPPLE JUICE 

EGGS — ANY STYLE YOU WANT 

BACON — CRISP OR MEDIUM 

POTATOES — HOME FRIED (BUT NOT GREASY) 

COFFEE — THE KIND THAT’S MADE THIS RESTAURANT 

famous! 

WHEN YOUR TURN COMES LET THE CHEF KNOW HOW 
YOU WANT YOUR FOOD. OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENT IS A 
SATISFIED CUSTOMER. 

IZZY FEINBERG, Chef. 

The door opened all the way. There stood Feinberg 
the Magnificent. Shaved and scrubbed, he wore a pro¬ 
fessional chef’s outfit, including white gloves for han¬ 
dling food and a tall white chef’s hat. As the ship rolled, 
Feinberg gruntingly shifted his weight from one hip to 
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the other. Healthy and pink, he looked like a big kewpie 
doll with a pushed-over nose. 

“Step up! Step up! Name your poison, sailors,” Fein- 
berg roared. A thick vapor of sherry billowed out every 
time he opened his mouth. 

The boatswain’s mate, Poklechuk, was first in line, 
“Okay, bellyrobber,” he said, “make mine poached eggs 
and bacon medium.” 

“Drown two, bacon on the hoof,” shouted Fcinbcrg. 

The tray came out the serving window like a hot 
shell. The poached eggs, medium bacon, toast and 
ootatoes looked like an advertisement; they were gar¬ 
nished with paprika and dried parsley. Men ten places 
back in the line sniffed and drooled. 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” said Poklechuk. 

“Nothing but the best in Acme Towers, seventy-two 
branches in all major cities. Next. What’s yours, mate?” 
said the voice behind the clouds of sherry vapor. 

No ship ever ate better than the Litch on that trip. 
We had choice of roast beef rare, medium, or well- 
done. The night watches had hot soup and good sand¬ 
wiches. The variety of meals improved, although I can’t 
remember any rum or sherry flavoring in any of our 
chow. 

As the storm went down, so did Feinberg’s alcoholic 
content. But there was always a little. He never was 
drunk at any time—just enough to maneuver on. The 
crew called it The Feinberg Miracle. They knew that 
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the guy had a penchant for shooting off his mouth, but 
—as long as the food hit the spot—they tolerated his 
bragging about the seventy-two restaurants, the make- 
believe house on Fifth Avenue, the chateau in France, 
the winning of Olympic medals, and the hogwash about 
the two Cadillacs. 

Once we were lucky enough to have an engineering 
breakdown and spent three weeks in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. The crew went on leave. Loud-mouthed 
Izzy invited half a dozen men to his home. One of them, 
my yeoman, told me about the visit. 

“What he told us is true. Feinbcrg lives in a thirty- 
room shack on Fifth Avenue. Every room’s got a bath 
and bell system. If you want breakfast in bed all you 
gotta do is push a button. At night a flunkey comes up 
and presses your clothes and shines your shoes. 

“All over the place there’s athletic trophies. There’s 
pictures of him talking with Jack Dempsey, Johnny 
Weissmuller, and other big shots. And you know—he 
honest to God owns them seventy-two hash houses!” 

I was standing on the quarterdeck with the ood, 
before sailing, when Fcinberg came rolling up the dock. 
He personally carried four well-wrapped and anony¬ 
mous looking cases. 

“You’re not bringing any more sherry on board, are 
you?” asked the ood. 

“No sir,” replied Feinberg, “I’ve decided sherry 
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should never be used in cooking.” As he passed me, he 
burped happily. “Brandy is lots better, gives body to a 
meal.” 

The captain still knew nothing about Feinbcrg’s cure- 
all. He believed that Feinbcrg’s assumption of respon¬ 
sibility had acted as a mental cure-all. Being a literary 
man, the captain wrote a learned paper for the Naval 
Institute Proceedings, “Sea Sickness Is Psychological”. 
Whether or not it ever came out, I don’t know; al¬ 
though someone told me that not only was it published 
in the Proceedings, but that it also had been reprinted 
in the Reader's Digest. 
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☆ 

After leaving Brooklyn, the Litch joined the North 
Africa invasion forces. During the ten-day trip across 
the Atlantic we drilled, drilled, drilled. I was new as 
gunnery officer and wanted to make sure that when I 
pressed the master key, shells would come out of the 
muzzles of our five-inch guns. Everything clicked, no- 
one bickered, and I noticed for the first time what a 
smooth running ship we had. The Litch cut through the 
water with easy grace, outside and in. 

A year in the combat area had changed things. When 
the Litch first had come from the building yard a year 
before she had been a jittery, hysterical destroyer, dirty 
and always in trouble. Many a time she had caused a 
ruckus not because anything was wrong with her equip¬ 
ment, but simply because she craved attention. Once, 
when I was engineer officer, the Litch’s siren had stuck. 
She squealed and cussed and hooted, and only stopped 
fussing when the chief water tender got annoyed and 
smacked the siren with a small sledge hammer. 

The Litch just hadn’t found herself in those early 
days. When storms blew she creaked and whimpered, 
and most of the crew became ill. At high speeds she 
strained, shuddered, belched black smoke and dirtied 
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herself, which caused the deck hands to fight with the 
“sons of bitching black gang” in the fire rooms. 

But a year in the hectic battle line had made a new 
ship of her. She and her crew became experienced 
campaigners. Frequently her grayish hull needed paint, 
and small streaks of rust made camouflage patterns of 
their own, but the Litch now carried these things with 
dignity. She wore her tattered bunting with a hoity- 
toity casualness, as if that were the thing for a battle 
veteran to show. 

On the morning of November 8, 1942, the North 
Vfrican Invasion proceeded with what seemed to me 
routine case—almost like a peacetime battle problem. 
But suddenly the French laid smoke screens about 
Casablanca and the Jean Bart's giant guns began firing 
at the Litch. The historians may claim that the Jean 
Bart tried to sink the cruiser USS Augusta, but it was 
the little Litch that she kept straddling with those 
monster shells. 

Even though we twisted and heeled at thirty knots, 
the sixteen-inch projectiles kept hurtling close aboard. 
They approached with a screaming wooooosh! Some¬ 
times the spray from their splashes whipped us, and I 
smelled the iodine odor of their explosions. 

Then the Jean Bart stopped firing, and a French de¬ 
stroyer streaked north out of the smoke screen. The Old 
Man called up on the squawk box, “Get on the enemy 
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destroyer bearing zero nine seven estimated range one 
two oh double oh.” 

We slewed the main battery. 

“Open fire when on target,” said the Old Man. 

We began shooting almost immediately—rapid, con¬ 
tinuous fire. Some seconds later I saw the first splash 
from our battery, about five hundred yards short of the 
enemy and astern of her. Spotting continuously, we 
walked the splashes into the enemy’s midships. She 
exploded and sank even before I gave the order to cease 
firing. Only clouds of steam and smoke remained; and 
they soon swirled away. 

The Old Man hollered up, “Good shooting!” He 
passed the word throughout the ship. Down on the 
bridge I heard men cheering. 

Looking through the spotting glass I searched the area 
where the destroyer had blown up. The range had now 
decreased to 7000 yards, but I didn’t see a trace of the 
ship; not even life rafts or boats or oil slick. Nothing 
remained of two thousand tons of war equipment and 
the three hundred Frenchmen in her crew. It passed 
through my mind that the three hundred men had prob¬ 
ably been of my own age. Against my will I visualized 
them as they might have looked a few hours ago—sit¬ 
ting about, talking, perhaps eating or playing cards; in 
any case, living. 

When the ship secured from General Quarters, I went 
below to the wardroom; the dead Frenchmen paraded 
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I _ 

through my mind again. Had I been in normal physical 
condition I might have wept a little. But I hadn’t slept 
for two days; I was taut and dry. 

The medical officer, drinking coffee at the other end 
of the table, looked me over. “What’s pissing you off?” 
he asked. 

I told him about the Frenchmen I had killed. 

“For God’s sake! I thought maybe you were sick.” 

“It seems like such a waste. . . 

The medical officer stood up, “Would those sons of 
bitches have felt sorry for knocking us off? It was either 
them or us and you ought to be goddam glad it was 
them.” 

I didn’t reply. 

The medical officer took me to sickbay and gave me a 
shot of bourbon. Then I turned in. But the three hun¬ 
dred Frenchmen still hovered about the back of my 
mind. They wouldn’t depart. Even when we weren’t 
in battle they occasionally haunted me. 

A couple of months later, a flight of enemy bombers 
attacked us. We opened fire. I prayed, “God, I hope we 
shoot the bastards down, but it would be awful nice if 
the guys in planes could parachute out.” 

Subsequently my ship killed hundreds, maybe thou¬ 
sands, of the enemy, some in submarines, some in 
planes, some in ships, and some on the beaches. And 
with time I was promoted from my job as gunnery 
boss. Our ship still eliminated the enemy, but I didn’t 
have to pull the trigger any more, or watch the 
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slaughter through the spotting glass. I felt better and 

didn’t think about the three hundred Frenchmen so 
often. Besides, although we participated in every in¬ 
vasion, life wasn’t always grim. 

☆ 
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During one phase we patrolled off Sic¬ 
ily for two and a half months. We took on no fresh 
provisions and, for one heck of a long time, we ate 
nothing but canned fruit juice and C Rations and beans. 

Izzy disguised this stuff with dozens of spices, but 
;till the diet grew monotonous. The men dreamed of the 
day they’d again eat lettuce, oranges, or perhaps a 
thick slice of roast beef a la Acme Towers. 

From Sicily we went to Bizcrtc where a station ship, 
a destroyer tender, took care of hungry crews such as 
ours. While still steaming to anchorage, we put over 
a whaleboat and sent the commissary officer to the ten¬ 
der for fresh stores. 

He didn’t get any. “All their fresh stores arc for 
themselves. All they can let us have is C Rations and 
dried beans.” 

The Captain ordered the gig and rushed to the 
tender. But the commanding officer of the tender out¬ 
ranked our skipper, and we received no stores but C 
Rations and dried beans. 
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Fcinberg reacted philosophically, “I’ve been experi¬ 
menting. I’ve mixed some brandy and lemon powder in 
with the C Rations. Tastes something like a mock rab¬ 
bit stew. Not bad at all!” 

After our mock rabbit stew, at lunch the next day, 
we ate mock Bombay duck—a concoction made by add¬ 
ing curry powder and brandy to the C Ration. 

That evening (mock terrapin for supper) we re¬ 
ceived an invitation from the destroyer tender to attend 
her movies, we can accommodate one officer and 
twenty men, said the message. 

“As long as we can’t eat their food,” Fcinberg mur¬ 
mured, “we might as well take in their movie. Request 
permission to take a movie party over.” 

I told him okay, but to come back in case of air-raid 
warning. Feinberg took twelve men in the motor whale¬ 
boat and shoved off. 

In about half an hour, just after dark, the whale¬ 
boat returned heaped to the gunwales with fresh stores. 
The crew quickly unloaded it and returned to the 
tender. In fifteen minutes another load came to the 
Litch. Throughout the movies our whaleboat shuttled 
back and forth until our fantail went down a few inches 
under the weight of beef, lettuce, fresh fruit, and hams. 
We had enough for a month. 

Fcinberg returned with the last load. He went to the 
galley and turned on his ovens. All hands had a mid¬ 
night steak feast. 

“Good work,” I told Feinberg after glutting on two 
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steaks. “Give me the invoices in the morning so I can 
sign them.” 

“There aren’t any papers, sir.” 

“How’d you get the stores?” 

“VVc took them from the refrigerator room.” 
“Without permission?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Wasn’t the place locked?” 

“It was locked, but we sawed the lock off.” 

“You stole the stores?” 

“We borrowed them.” 

“Wasn’t there a guard on duty?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Didn’t he try to stop you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“No, huh?” 

“He’s from Brooklyn. His name’s Schmukman. Him 
and me talked Yiddish on the bow for two hours while 
our men borrowed the supplies.” 
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☆ 

Our squadron stayed in Bizerte for two weeks, dur¬ 
ing which time we received news that Leo Ridd, the 
former skipper of the dirty Fortune, was to arrive any 
day now and take over as our new squadron commo¬ 
dore. 

It struck me as an unusual coincidence that, of all the 
hundreds of destroyers in which Ridd might have flowr 
his flag, he should end up in our squadron’s flagship, tht 
Twain, Abe Brown’s ship, and that Abe should be his 
steward once again. 

The skipper of the Twain was a bit worried, having 
heard the stories of Ridd’s martinet habits. 

“Just turn him over to Abe Brown, sir,” I said. “Abe 
knows Leo-the-Lion inside out. Those two are like 
father and son.” 

The day came. Abe cleaned the Commodore’s cabin, 
baked a cake with welcome to the twain on the top, 
and hung on the bulkhead the pennant which Abe (as 
captain of the Forttine's whaleboat) had received when 
the Fortune won the first heat of the Wertenberg Race 
five years earlier. 

I was sent over to meet Commodore Ridd and escort 
him to the Twain. He greeted me and immediately 
asked questions about the flagship. 
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“Is she a clean ship?” 

I said, “She’s a good ship, sir.” 

“You know my feelings on cleanliness from the old 
Fortune days. By God, I’ll clean up the Twain the same 
way if I have to.” 

During our twenty-minute boatridc to the Twain, 
Commodore Ridd harped on the subjects of cleanliness 
and athletics. He described in detail how he had cleaned 
up the Fortune and how he had forced the crew into 
athletics. From the way he spoke I knew he had gone 
through this speech many times. He apparently had 
forgotten that I had been in the Fortune with him. 

His physical appearance had altered. No more comic 
opera mustache; no more potbelly; in fact Commodore 
Ridd looked attractively slender and healthy. His four 
rows of ribbons—including the two Navy Crosses— 
amplified his air of general fitness. But in his eyes I still 
saw a quavering of underconfidcnce, a sort of constant 
shifting to see if anyone was watching him. 

As we approached the Twain, I saw Abe standing 
on the quarterdeck. 

“Oh, Commodore,” I said, “you’ll be pleased to know 
that your steward in the Twain is your old friend Abe 
Brown.” 

He puckered his lips, “Abe Brown?” 

“Yes, sir, the steward in the Fortune; six-foot-four, 
260-pounder with cauliflower ears who did so 
much. . . .” 
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“Brown?” he muttered, “Brown—who used to be in 
the Fortune?” 

“There he is now, sir, standing on the quarterdeck 
and waving at you.” 

The gig came alongside. Not twenty feet away stood 
Brown, grinning and waving his hand; he called down 
from the main deck, “Hi there, Commodore, suh!” 

The Commodore looked him in the face, but only re¬ 
sponded with a quick nod. 

“I remember him now,” said the Commodore, “but 
I’m glad you told me his name. You know how it is— 
all niggers look alike.” 

☆ 









Death and the Sailor 


It seemed to me that a large number of 
destroyers got sunk. The three for which we acted as 
rescue ship lost an average of 250 men from a 290- 
man complement. Almost no one escaped from the be- 
low-decks spaces. 

We picked up about thirty survivors when the Splitt 
took a torpedo. Hoping to find others, we cruised the 
area slowly, investigating every smudge, every oil slick, 
and every piece of debris. 

I stood by the motor whaleboats—which we lowered 
whenever we sighted any wreckage. While waiting I 
talked with some of the Splitt survivors. They had the 
strained look that follows a violent emotional shock. 

Chief Water Tender-, who had been sen¬ 

ior man in the Splitt's fircroom, said, “Hell, I’ve ex¬ 
pected getting killed for a long time now; I don’t see 
how I ever got out. . . He stopped talking as some of 
our own planes droned overhead. The planes seemed to 
hypnotize him while he followed them across the sky. 
Then he continued, . . those aviator bastards have 
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the gravy. Fifty goddam missions and they get their 
asses back to the States . . . with medals hanging all 
over their frigging chests. Every time they take a dump 
they get a medal. . . .” 

I said, “Let’s go to the sickbay. The Doc wants to 
look you over.” 

“. . . And they get pay and a half, the bastards do,” 
said the chief. “What about us engineers—us down in 
the guts of the ship with only a quarter-inch of thin 
steel between us and enemy torpedoes? My God, I’m 
scared all the time. We feel it when the main battery 
fires, get knocked around by our own depth-charge ex¬ 
plosions, and we can even hear the dive bombers. 

“But we never know what the goddam hell’s hap¬ 
pening because we can’t sec. All we know is that when 
the ship gets the business us engineers get the dirty end 
of the stick. That’s because we’re not fly-flys and 

haven’t got press agents-look us over, there’s not one 

frigging bit of fruit salad in the whole bloody ship. Do 
we get pay and a half? Balls! You’ve got to be a fly- 
fly to get in on that racket! But do we get killed?” He 
laughed. “We get plenty of that. I’m the only one left 
out of a division of fifty-three guys.” 

A rescued gunner’s mate, who had been in charge of 
the Splitt's lower ammunition handling room, spoke up, 
“The only reason I got off was because I was up sneak¬ 
ing a blow when they hit us. I’m glad the goddam ship 
sank. Another few months below in the handling room 
and I’d’ve blown my goddam top. It’s okay for the guys 
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topside on the guns and on the bridge to be heroes; they 
can swim off.” 

I headed for the whaleboat; some additional wreck¬ 
age had been sighted and we were to go over in the 
boat to investigate. “You two go below and see the 
Doc,” I said to the chief and the gunner’s mate. 

“To hell with that noise,” said the chief. “I wouldn’t 
go below decks for nobody. I’m staying up here in the 
fresh air.” 

The gunner’s mate said, “Me too. If the frigging Doc 
wants so bad to see us, let the son of a bitch come up 

:re.” 

From the bridge the Captain hollered, “Lower away 
ne whaleboat and investigate the wreckage.” 

I embarked in the boat and shoved off toward a patch 
of flotsam. We saw a hand bobbing up and down by an 
empty raft, its fingers curled as if clawing for air. It 
looked as though here was a man who had just gone 
down. Leaning over the gun’les, I grabbed the floating 
hand and pulled hard. An arm attached to half a chest, 
its bloodless viscera hanging out, came up and landed in 
the boat. 

The shock of seeing this thing numbed me at first. I 
automatically removed the identification tag from the 
wrist. 

The bos’n’s mate in the boat said, “It don’t look hu¬ 
man. It looks like a side of lamb hanging in the butcher 
shop.” 

By now I had the identification bracelet off. I read it 
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aloud, “John-Cox, USN, No.-” 

“Jesus Christ,” said the bos’n’s mate, beginning to 
vomit, “him and me was in boots together. . . 

I wanted to get the thing overboard; the ripped, life¬ 
less flesh looked obscene and I began to associate the 
hunk of cadaver with myself and my living friends. The 
bos’n’s mate was still sick; I wasn’t numb any longer 

-1 picked up the clammy obscenity and heaved it 

back into the water. 

Then I too vomited. 
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Sweet Litch 


1 his chapter concerns an incident which 
occurred to the Litch. Part of the action I saw and 
experienced myself. The rest l learned from question¬ 
ing the crew and from the written accotints made by 
surviving witnesses. 

At 4 o’clock in the morning, in the autumn of 1943, 
an almost full moon lighted the Mediterranean. The 
USS Litch steamed from Salerno cn route to Oran. Our 
destination lay only a few hundred miles away. In a 
matter of hours the lookouts on the morning watch ex¬ 
pected to sight the cliffs of Mers-el-Kebir. 

All hands, for the first time in months, relaxed in their 
sleep. The danger area had been passed and two weeks 
of recreation started tomorrow. It had been a rugged 
year—invasions, air attacks, and patrols off enemy 
shores had come one after another without relief. The 
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cruisers had rests between action, but the indispensable 
little destroyers went out night after night. Six destroy¬ 
ers in the area had been sunk by the Germans in the 
last few months. Almost all of them had gone down in 
about a minute after the torpedo or bomb struck. 

Now, starting tomorrow, good times beckoned; two 
weeks of wine, music, and dancing girls in Oran, which 
looked to us like Paris in North Africa. At 0400, 
having just completed an inspection of the ship, I went 
to my cabin. After undressing (going to bed with 
clothes off was a luxury I hadn’t enjoyed for several 
months), I lighted a pipe and sat on the edge of the 
bunk considering methods of handling liberty for the 
crew. Should we start it immediately upon docking, or 
should we wait until regular liberty hours? Which sec¬ 
tion rated liberty the first day . . . ? 

Up on the bridge the members of the morning watch 
checked on the telephone circuits. At 0401 the officer 
of the deck, Ensign Farnum, started a new zigzag pat¬ 
tern. 

He said to the helmsman, “Right fifteen degrees 
rudder.” 

“Right fifteen, aye, aye, sir.” 

The ship turned. 

In the chart house Baylor, the sonarman, trained his 
sound unit from one bearing to another, listening for 
submarines. It threw out a directional sound beam, a 
series of “pings”. These pings, if they hit a solid object 
like a submarine, reflected back to the operator. The in- 
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strument also reacted to turbulences such as those made 
by a school of fish or the wake of a propeller. 

Baylor did his job automatically; his ears listened for 
telltale sounds, but his mind computed how much 
money he’d have on the book if the Litch stayed in the 
Mediterranean for another six months. 

0402—a faint rumbling noise came out of the sound 
unit. Baylor tensed. Switching the mechanism from 
automatic to manual, he trained it to the point of loud¬ 
est rumbling. He hunched over his equipment, now con¬ 
centrating on what he heard. It sounded like water 
noises caused by the wake of a ship. But why should 
there be water noises? There were no other ships in 
company. He notified the Bridge and Radar. 

“Bridge, Radar, this is Sound. Water noises at 210. 
Please check.” 

“Radar, aye, aye.” 

“Bridge, aye, aye.” 

All battle-station telephone talkers heard the conver¬ 
sation. Personnel all over the ship acted. The Officer of 
the Deck put his glasses out to 210 and examined the 
area visually. The radar operator swung his radar 
antenna there. The main battery trained to that bear¬ 
ing. The Junior Officer of the Watch energized the dead 
reckoning tracer and broke out his mooring board. 
Depth charge personnel stood by their racks. 

At 0403 the Bridge made its report first. 

“Sound, Bridge, bearing 210 is clear.” 
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Radar came next. 

“Sound, Radar, bearing clear here.” 

But Baylor still heard the noise. The bearing re¬ 
mained at 210. And now the noise assumed a cadence, 
a definite, chut-chut-chut-chut-chut. A propeller! May¬ 
be it’s our own propeller—the ship just turned. It may 
be the kick-back of our own wake. 

He trained the sound unit aft to check the Litch's 
propeller. He wanted to compare its pitch and cadence 
with the other noise. The ship’s propeller sounded a 
slow, deep beat; arump . . . arump . . . arump . . . 
arump. The noise at 210 whined fast and high-pitched. 

At 0403 Vi Baylor moved his gear to the bow again. 
The noise came louder, increasing with each second. 
CHUT - CHUT - CHUT - CHUT - CHUT - CHUT - 
CHUT! 

Baylor screamed into the voice tube leading to the 
bridge, “Torpedo! Starboard bow, close aboard! Tor¬ 
pedo. . . 

The explosion of 600 pounds of TNT interrupted his 
warning; it knocked Baylor to the deck. Lights flickered 
out. The whip of the bridge structure flung equipment 
about the compartment. The heavy recording apparatus 
toppling off its base, struck the back of Baylor’s head. 
Unconsciously, by instinct alone, he pulled himself to 
his hands and knees and crawled in the direction of the 
bridge. 

Blood from the back of his neck spurted over the 
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ship’s log which lay on the deck, blotting out the last 
entry, the one made by the quartermaster four minutes 
ago: “04OO - CONDITIONS NORMAL.” 

Ensign Famum, standing behind the helmsman, heard 
Baylor’s warning scream. Before he could move the ex¬ 
plosion threw him to the overhead and then to the deck. 
He got up, frantically tried to ring the general alarm. It 
was dead; no power. Rushing to the wing of the bridge, 
which shook violently, Famum looked aft to find out 
what had happened. The torpedo had exploded amid¬ 
ships, in the number one fire room. Number two stack 
broke at the base, toppling overboard with a hiss. Steam 
came up from the engineering spaces. Both bow and 
.tern were high; the ship had split in two amidships. 
The after part of the bridge stove in and the deck 
plates on the main deck buckled. Famum observed that 
some of the life rafts had been released. 

The captain staggered out the rear door of the emer¬ 
gency cabin, his head, face, and chest bloody. Groping, 
he felt his way by holding on to the wind break. 

“Officer of the Deck!” 

“Yes, Captain.” 

“Officer of the Deck! Where the hell are you?” 

“Here, Captain. This is Famum, the Officer of the 
Deck.” 

The Captain fell to the deck. 

The torpedo had exploded under the forward fire 
room. During the moment of time the boiler and steam 
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pipes were in a state of physical change—from boilers 
and steam pipes to rubble and steam and burning oil— 
the fireroom personnel still lived. 

“Mary and Jesus. . . .” said Napolito. 

“Hey, Chief . . .” said Kelly. 

Gustophsky opened his mouth to shout, “Get out of 
. . .” But the detonated TNT was too swift, too 
strong. The personnel in number one fire room became 
nothing; like the boilers and steam pipes they became 
rubble and ashes. Only Kackett survived, miraculously 
blown up through the deck hatch and into the water. 

Down in the plotting room Feinbcrg the cook handed 
a cup of coffee to the fire control man. The explosion 
knocked Feinbcrg backwards into the crew’s messing 
compartment. A table which had been secured to the 
overhead fell on him. Crawling from under it, he hit his 
head on another mess table. The ship shook and Fein¬ 
bcrg fell flat to the deck. 

Fie couldn’t see. The ship lurched, and the emergency 
lights switched on. Feinbcrg saw a man spring from his 
hammock and run for the ladder. The ship jolted again, 
rolling Feinbcrg across the deck in the direction of the 
exit. The emergency lights went out. 

Groping for the ladder, his teeth chattered; the pit of 
his stomach palpitated. He knew he had to get out or 
die. It seemed that he had been trying for hours to es¬ 
cape. Actually about twenty seconds had elapsed since 
the explosion. 
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Finally he found the ladder, recognizing it by feeling 
the grating. Running up it three steps at a time he en¬ 
tered the galley passageway. There, the blackout cur¬ 
tains caught him, wrapping around his head like a 
shroud. He broke loose. From the flickering emergency 
light on the after bulkhead, he made out the dimensions 
of the compartment. He snatched up a lifejacket that 
had been jarred to the deck. A shipfittcr—he couldn’t 
remember his name—ran out of the galley and opened 
the quick action door leading to the main deck. Fein- 
berg followed him out. As he did so a flood of water 
rushed in sweeping him off his feet, carrying him back 
almost to the open door. Fcinbcrg grabbed the fore¬ 
castle railing. He noticed that the ship still had consid¬ 
erable way on; he could hear the swish of water. 

The boat davits next to him were still intact, but the 
whaleboat had broken amidships. The after section of 
the boat dangled from the after falls, its leading edge 
digging into the water. 

The after part of the boat swung in toward the ship. 
Its jagged timbers caught Feinberg’s clothes: before he 
could free himself, the rush of water swept him into the 
ocean, pressing him between the dangling boat and the 
hull of the ship. The pressure of the ship’s motion 
through the water drove the splinters into the skin of 
his abdomen. 

Feinberg fought to break loose. He struggled blindly, 
grabbing at everything he touched. He squirmed and 
kicked, but couldn’t pull himself away; the jagged 
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claws of the splinters and the strength of the ocean 
were too much. His body felt numb. The darkness re¬ 
ceded and in its place there came a splotchy lightness. 
Strange designs shot across the white ocean in his mind. 

As the ship lost its motion, the water pressure on the 
dangling boat ceased. Feinberg floated free. His kapok 
life jacket held his head above the water. Soon fresh air 
entered his lungs; he regained consciousness and found 
himself vomiting. 

Something big floated near him. Climbing on it, 
he realized that he was boarding the sinking ship, 
crawling over the partially submerged torpedo tubes. 
He shoved off, swimming away. He turned and looked 
at the sinking Litch. The stern and the bow rose 
slowly water lapped over the midships section; mei 
jumped off the forecastle and the fantail. A tremen¬ 
dous noise, a metallic scream, came from the ship. The 
bow and stern separated as the ship broke in two. 

After the break, the bow listed heavily to port, and 
for a while it appeared as though it would sink port side 
down. Slowly it righted itself, angling sharply to the 
horizontal. 

Feinberg remembered that the stem had depth 
charges on it and again swam away from the sinking 
ship as fast as he could. 

Miflin, the man in charge of the depth-charge watch 
on the fantail, was shifting his men from one station to 
another when the torpedo hit. The full jolt of the ex- 
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plosion did not reach the fantail; there was a muffled 
roar followed by a shaking. A second later, Miflin saw 
the stack fall over, heard the hissing of steam, and felt 
the stern rise out of the water. 

He shouted to the men on watch. “Put the depth- 
charges on safe! Willy, you and Jones take the port side. 
Johnson, you and Comp take the starboard side. I’ll 
get the racks.” 

Willy and Jones ran to the port depth-charge 
throwers. Johnson and Comp hesitated. Miflin barked 
at them. “For Christ’s sake, shake a leg!” 

“I know the charges are on safe,” said Comp. “We’re 
going to stand by the rafts.” 

“I said put them on safe, you son of a bitch! Now 

God damn you, check them or I’ll bash your - 

head in.” Miflin rushed at the two men, waving a 
wrench. 

They began checking the depth-charges. Miflin ran 
aft to the racks. He examined each depth-charge care¬ 
fully, using a light. The stern angled about forty degrees 
to the horizontal. Miflin held on to the racks to keep 
from slipping. He glanced over the side, it looked like a 
mile to the water. He thought of the suction the ship 
would make when she went under. 

The depth-charges in the racks were okay. He looked 
forward and saw the life rafts floating in the water; 
men were abandoning the ship. The stem lurched up to 
an angle of about seventy degrees. Miflin lost his grip, 
slid, almost dropped, twenty feet down, smashed 
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heavily into number five depth-charge thrower. A flash 
of pain jabbed in his loins. He tried to abandon ship, 
but couldn’t move. His frantic efforts brought pain 
throughout his lower body. Try as he would he could 
not get up. From the hips down he was paralyzed. 

The stern settled. Miflin knew that if he didn’t pull 
out he’d be lost. From where he lay he couldn’t even 
float free as the ship sank; he’d tangle in the deckhouse 
netting. Grabbing the snaking and using the muscles in 
his arms and shoulders he tugged on the life line. But 
the lower part of his body remained paralyzed. Sweat 
poured out all over him. His hands shook; he could 
barely keep his grip on the snaking, let alone pull him 
self over it. The pain in his groin spread upward to hi 
stomach. 

He remembered his knife. Slipping it out of the 
sheath, he cut the snaking. Then, by wriggling his 
shoulders, he rolled over the scupper and dropped from 
the main deck into the water below. Using his arms he 
sculled away from the wreck. About fifteen minutes 
later, a shipmate pulled him onto a raft. 

The explosion lifted me from my sitting position on 
the bunk and threw me violently against the bulk¬ 
head on the opposite side of the cabin. The lights went 
out and I couldn’t find myself. I had no idea what had 
happened and couldn’t associate myself with anything, 
cither in place or time. I lay suspended in a bundle of 
whirling darkness. 
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For an undetermined length of time I didn’t know 
whether I was having a bad dream, or if I were in bed 
at home, or if maybe I had been walking in my sleep 
and had fallen down a ladder. 

I stood up; my groping hand felt the dogged-down 
port. I was aboard the Litcb. Under me the ship shud¬ 
dered like a flag in a gale. I heard the groaning of steel 
mashing on steel, and the whining hiss of berserk steam 
shrieking out of the engineering spaces. 

This is it, I thought, we’ve been hit and we’re sink¬ 
ing fast! Get the hell out of here! I fumbled around in 
the dark, feeling for my life jacket. The nauseating 
odor of oil and smoke drifted into the cabin. I couldn’t 
ocate the life jacket, nor did I search long. 

Stumbling over debris, I rushed into the dark pas¬ 
sageway. Dimly, I heard many voices shouting. 

“The door’s stuck!” the voices screamed. “We can’t 
get out! ” 

At the end of the passageway, barely discernible, I 
saw a dozen men huddled in front of the door which led 
topside to freedom—to air and a chance to live. The ex¬ 
plosion apparently had jammed the door. I ran to the 
end of the passageway. One thought dominated me, 
Get topside! The Buck and the Rowen sank in less than 
a minute after being torpedoed. 

I found the door open about a foot. Looking out 
through the crack I saw that the main deck and the 
water still were in proper relation to each other. The 
Litch wasn’t sinking yet. That relieved me and I felt 
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like the Executive Officer again. I shouted, “All right, 
men, now let’s all push on the door together. One, two, 
three . . . go!” 

The steel door swung open. We all crowded out and 
made our way to the fo’c’sle. Me, too. Approximately 
forty men gathered near the wildcat. The ship seemed 
normal except that the bow was at an angle of ten de¬ 
grees to the horizon. I thought perhaps we’d passed 
over a mine and had only been jarred. Maybe I was 
only imagining the ten-degree angle. I decided to go aft 
to investigate. 

When I reached frame 60 the ship heaved violently; 
the after part of the ship angled to about forty degrees, 
in a direction opposite to the slant of the fo’c’sle. The 
ship formed a “V” with its bottom at the forward 
stack. 

The agony of the Litch lay in front of me. Both stacks 
had tumbled over; flames and sparks mixed with steam 
shot upward from cavities in the main deck. The stubby 
remains of the after stack lay askew like a broken nose. 

Only the main deck platings and the power cables 
held the bow and stem together. The sea’s motion 
grated the raw ends, making the ship shiver and screech. 
The midship section, where the Litch's back had been 
broken, settled in the water. The main deck plating 
parted with a clang. 

I went back to the forward part of the ship, up to the 
extreme bow. Because of the steep incline of the deck I 
had to stoop and crawl like an animal. I knew she was 
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sinking quickly. I wondered if the depth-charges were 
set on safe. 

Picking up a sound power telephone I tried the 
bridge, hoping that perhaps communication might mi¬ 
raculously still be had. No luck. My mind raced. Were 
those depth-charges on safe? Depth-charge explosions 
killed most of the men in the Ingraham. Would the 
boilers set off the forward magazines? That’s what 
murdered them in the Buck. 

The ship gave a grunt, and I saw the stern float off. I 
smelled a peculiar odor, like urine on hot coals. The 
stem stood on end, sinking, sliding under, and I no¬ 
ticed in a detached way how gigantic and ugly the pro¬ 
pellers looked sticking up in the air. Now our end 
twisted on it’s longitudinal axis. Far away from the 
bridge I heard someone shout, “Abandon ship! Abandon 
ship!” 

Number two turret swung around as if it might tum¬ 
ble out of its trunnions. 

“Abandon ship!” I shouted. 

A few sailors jumped, but most of them hesitated. 
The distance to the water from the bow increased as 
the angle got larger. It was now forty or fifty feet down. 
The men apparently were afraid to make such a high 
leap. I thought, We better get the hell off here before 
the magazine explodes. 

I shouted, “Let’s go, boys, let’s go! Get the hell off 
as quickly as you can. Then swim like hell!” 

Not many of them moved. 
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They don’t recognize me, I thought, I have nothing 
on but skivvy pants. They’re excited and I’m just an¬ 
other voice hollering. 

“Abandon ship! Abandon ship!” I ordered, almost 
screaming. “This is the exec, and I’m shoving off.” I 
climbed over the lifeline. 

“This is the exec,” I hollered again, “and I’m going 
over the side.” My mouth then opened on its own ac¬ 
count and out came something I hadn’t intended to say, 
“The last bastard over is a pig’s ass!” 

Looking down to make certain I wasn’t jumping on 
top of something I held my nose between my thumb 
and forefinger. ... I heard a babble behind me, of 
men repeating, “The last bastard over is a pig’s ass,” and 
from the corner of my eye I saw men scrambling for the 
life lines. Then I jumped. 

I landed in the water with less shock than I had ex¬ 
pected. The water felt warm, but the plunge took my 
breath away. Looking back at the ship I saw that it had 
a twisting motion, and noticed that bubbles gurgled and 
belched from the submerged section. 

Swimming away from the dying hitch I felt like a 
rabbit trying to escape the hounds. My breath came 
hard, my legs hurt, my lungs burned, my arms 
dragged ... yet I swam fast, using every muscle, all 
of my will and my instinct, to get away from the ship. 

When I stopped to rest I was about a hundred and 
twenty yards from the bow. The partially submerged 
stern drifted toward me. I started swimming again, 
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away from the stem which had nine tons of TNT on it. 
When I could swim no more I looked at the ship again. 
The bow still stood on end. The stern had disappeared. 
If the depth-charges aren’t on safe, I thought, the ex¬ 
plosion will come any moment now. I floated on my 
back, placing my hand tightly over my rectum, to pre¬ 
vent the water pressure caused by the explosion from 
rupturing my intestines. I started counting for a time 
estimate. About a minute went by. 

No explosion. 

In my awkward position, I accidentally rolled over 
and breathed in a lungful of water. Despite the pain 
and coughing, I managed to stay on my back with my 
hand firmly in place. 

Two minutes. 

Three minutes. 

Except for the swish-swash of the waves, the ocean 
was silent. Although I couldn’t sec them, all of the men 
who had got off the ship probably lay on their backs 
doing the same thing I was—most likely not more than 
a few hundred yards away. 

Four minutes. 

Well, I thought, that’s that. She’s not going to ex¬ 
plode. The next thing is to get organized until we’re 
picked up. The immediate fear of dying left me and 
the secondary instinct of taking charge of my men re¬ 
turned. 

I shouted, “Hey, hello!” but no one answered. I 
probably had drifted off from the main group. I shouted 
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more, but received no answer. An empty ammunition 
can and a piece of timber floated by. I grabbed them. 
Resting my shoulders on the can and my feet on the 
wood, I made myself comfortable and concentrated on 
relaxing. I knew I had to hoard my energy—in case 
they didn’t find me at first. It would be light in about 
two hours. But I might be out there for days. 

I closed my eyes and tried to go into a quasi-sleep. 

I heard someone mumbling; I “got up” and looked 
around. About fifteen feet away I saw Davis, a seaman. 
He was the last person I wanted to see. Davis didn’t 
know how to swim. During the two years he had been 
in the Litch I had tried to teach him to swim, but he 
had been afraid of the water and wouldn’t even get in 
and try. 

“Davis!” I said. 

“Who’s that?” 

“Commander Lederer.” 

“Jesus I’m glad to see you. Nobody else’s around.” 

I saw that Davis had a life jacket; which relieved me 
considerably. 

“Sir?” said Davis. 

“Yes?” 

“I wish t’hell I could swim.” 

“You’ll be all right, you’ve got a life jacket.” 

“These kapoks get soggy after a while.” 

“They’ll last for days. We’ll get picked up after day¬ 
light.” 

“Sir?” 
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“Shut up, Davis. Save your energy, you may need it 
later.” 

“You think they’ll come after us?” 

“YES! Now goddam it, shut up.” 

“I can’t swim. You’ll stay near me, in case this kapok 
gets soggy?” 

“Yes.” 

“Commander?” 

I didn’t answer. 

“Commander—I think I see a ship!” 

There was a ship! A couple of hundred yards away 

stood the black outline of a destroyer-or maybe it 

was the enemy submarine looking for prisoners. No, it 
tad too much superstructure for a submarine. It was a 
destroyer, lying still in the water, obviously looking for 
the hitch's survivors. 

For two or three minutes we shouted “Help” as loud 
as we could. No one replied. 

Davis whined, “They’ll never see us. They’ll go 
away and leave us . . .” 

I was thinking about the same thing, trying to come 
to a decision. If I swam to the ship and got there in 
time, everything’d be fine. But if she departed after I’d 
started to her, then I’d be stranded in the Mediterra¬ 
nean without a thing to keep me afloat. And Davis would 
be alone too. Ocean currents separate people quickly. 

Davis said, “I’m going to make a try for it!” 

I tried to make up my mind if I should swim toward 
the ship, pushing the ammunition can in front of me, or 
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just swim alone as fast as I could. An empty life jacket 
floated by me; I was about to grab it when I saw that 
Davis had cast it off and was dog-paddling furiously to¬ 
ward the destroyer. Pushing my ammunition can in 
front of me, I swam alongside Davis. In what seemed 
months, we finally got alongside the destroyer. Rescue 
ladders were over the side and I climbed aboard. Davis 
had to be carried up. 

As soon as he had his breath he babbled, “I swam 
here! I swam—for the first time in my life I swam—at 
least a mile—I swam!” 

We were the first survivors from the Litch to be res¬ 
cued. I pointed where I thought the others were and th< 
destroyer started after them. In the meanwhile (as soon 
as the medical officer treated the wound on my leg— 
which I hadn’t known I had, and still don’t know how 
I acquired), I went to the radio shack and quickly 
wrote down the events while they still remained fresh 
in my mind. 

I learned later that the rest of the Litch's survivors 
had had experiences similar to mine. As soon as the 
stern went under hundreds of men floated on their 
backs, holding their hands over their rectums. Farnum 
told me that after about five minutes he looked around 
and saw life rafts (some with men on them), wooden 
shores, and powder cans as they bobbed on wave crests. 
The smell of oil upset him. But it was the quietness 
which particularly caught his notice. 
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He swam to a raft. Standing on it, he saw the men 
still on their backs. 

“Hey! Hey! Men!” he shouted, “climb on the rafts 
before they drift away.” 

This was what they wanted; a voice of authority to 
inform them that the danger of explosion was over. All 
hands started to sing, talk, shout. 

“Hey, Joe! You all right?” 

“Yeh. Say did Kelly get off?” 

“Dunno. C’mon pal, let’s get on the same life raft.” 

“God, we’re lucky the oil didn’t catch fire.” 

“Or that the depth-charges didn’t go off.” 

“Thirty days survivor’s leave, Hot damn!” 

“Hey, I hadn’t thought of that . . . thirty days . . . 

almost don’t mind getting sunk.” 

Within a half-hour the group had been organized. 
There were eight balsa rafts and two ball nets, ade¬ 
quate room for all the survivors. After tying the 
rafts together, the officers held a rough muster. There 
were forty-three men and two officers missing. Eleven 
of the 251 survivors suffered injuries. This included 
the Captain who had a serious head wound. The cas¬ 
ualties were all placed on a raft with the hospital corps- 
man, and the officers spread out so that there was at 
least one to a raft. 

The commissary officer started calculating methods of 
rationing the emergency food and water. An hour later 
the rescue destroyer arrived. 
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☆ 

Men’s memories of themselves aren’t accurate. One 
month after the sinking of the Litch I questioned the 
survivors for the second time. The stories had altered 
—in some cases radically. When the ship blew up it 
was honorable and acceptable to save one’s own skin. 
Later, as we got closer to civilization and normal so¬ 
ciety, many men remembered something new—how 
they had struggled to save others at the risk of their 
own lives. 

My notes on a signalman, made ten minutes after he 
was rescued, read: “After I jumped over, I swam as fast 
as I could. I swam upwind like you always told us. I 
had no life jacket and got scared. I saw someone float¬ 
ing with his head under the water. It was Mr.-. 

His back was broken; I could tell by the funny way it 
angled just below the neck. I said to myself if he’s dead 
there’s no use in his wasting the life jacket. I took the 
jacket from him and held on to it. I don’t know what 
happened to Mr.-’s body.” 

When I interviewed the same man a month later he 
told me this: “I swam from the ship as fast as I could. 
I swam upwind just like you always told us. I saw 
someone floating with his head under water. It was 

Mr.-. Although his back was broken and his head 

had been submerged, I figured maybe the doctor could 
do something for him. I pulled his head out of the water 
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and tied the jacket tie-tie under his chin so that his 
head’d stay in the air. I tread water for about an hour, 
just holding onto Mr.-’s life jacket for rest occa¬ 

sionally. I saw a raft about five hundred yards away. I 
thought maybe the doctor or a hospital corpsman might 
be on it. I swam over to it. The doctor wasn’t there. We 

paddled over to where Mr.-had been, but there 

was no sign of him.” 

I met the signalman on the street in Washington a 
couple of months ago—five years after the Litch sank. 
His story had changed more. Now it was he, the sig¬ 
nalman, who had the life jacket. When he saw that 

Mr.-had a broken back, the signalman removed 

his life jacket and gave it to the injured officer. “I knew 
he was dead, but figured maybe there was a chance in a 
thousand he might be saved. It was my duty to try to 
help him, so I gave him my jacket.” 

While we were in the rest camp at Oran, our com¬ 
manding officer recommended Miflin, the torpedoman 
who had saved us all by putting the depth charges on 
safe, for the Bronze Star. 

Later, the awards section in Washington didn’t agree. 
They cut Miflin’s reward down to a letter of commen¬ 
dation. I was in Washington the day he received his 
letter of commendation. On that morning an Air Force 
colonel and a Navy captain received Bronze Stars. 
Neither of them had been in combat! 


☆ 
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In 1944 I was ordered to the Naval 
Training Station, Newport, Rhode Island, for shore 
duty. My job was to teach the crews how to get along 
with each other and to suggest to the officers and petty 
officers how to get the most from their men. 

I was the Professor of Leadership. Whenever I saw 
leadership principles violated at the Training Station, I 
squawked. My biggest complaint concerned the Negro 
stewards. Nine Negroes per day per thousand men (the 
Navy method of calculating the “mast rate”) attended 
the commanding officer’s court. This was more than 
twice the rate of the white sailors. 

Some officers told me the Negroes’ capacity for get¬ 
ting into trouble was inherent in their race. I disagreed 
and said that the Negroes were badly led. We fought 
at great length on this, some officers accused me of try¬ 
ing to give the Negroes greater privileges than the 
whites (“you and Mrs. Roosevelt,” they said). At one 
weekly staff meeting, during my harangue, I noticed a 
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steely glint in my boss’s eye. When I finished, the Old 
Man tapped his pencil for a few seconds. 

“Bill,” he said, calling me by my nickname for the 
first time, “just how important do you think this stew¬ 
ard’s mates situation is?” 

“The most pressing leadership problem on the sta¬ 
tion, sir.” 

The Old Man laughed, “Starting tomorrow you’re 
commanding officer of the Steward’s Battalion. You’ll 
have Barracks K. You’ll have ’em all under your wing. 
I’m ordering every steward and steward’s mate at 
Newport to report to you, day after tomorrow.” 

He went to the blackboard, drew a large numeral 
line and a large numeral four. 

“Nine Negroes per thousand per day,” he said, “are 
in trouble—out of uniform, insubordination, drunken¬ 
ness, stealing, AWOL. Four white sailors per thousand 
per day get in trouble. How long, Mr. Professor of 
Leadership, will it take to bring that nine down to 
four?” 

“Six weeks, sir.” 

One of the captains snickered, “Boy, have you a sur¬ 
prise in store!” 

The Old Man permitted me to choose three officers 
as my assistants. I picked the three best on the station. 
The barracks assigned us weren’t as high quality as 
my staff. They needed cleaning and painting. Some 
lacked bunks. We had two days to get ready, and at the 
end of the first day I knew the place wouldn’t—couldn’t 
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—be in shape by the time the stewards arrived the 
next evening. 

We were just about to knock off for dinner when the 
telephone rang. “This is the Administration Building.” 

“This is Lederer.” 

“The stewards will arrive in a few minutes. . . 

“Wait a minute! They’re not due ’til tomorrow 
night. . . .” 

“The orders’vc gone out. We can’t stop them now. 
Stand by to receive your new troops.” 

“Hey!” I shouted. 

The administrative officer hung up. 

Looking out through the dirty windows of Barrack 
K, I inspected my new command. What I saw made me 
swallow hard. Outside was a mob of obviously restless, 
angry Negroes—about eight hundred of them. Most of 
them were shouting. 

I wasn’t sure what to do next. Even the scenery out¬ 
side had changed within thirty minutes. Before the men 
showed up, the front of Barracks K had been cheery 
and pink in the glow of the New England sunset. Now, 
as the cold Newport night darkened the streets, every¬ 
thing looked terrible. Eight hundred seething men 
were outside my office, clamoring for a place to sleep. 

“They told us to report to you, Commander,” said a 
spokesman who entered the office. 

“Where are your orders?” I said, stalling for time. 

“We haven’t any orders. They just told us to come 
and report to you.” 
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Few of the mob had scabags and mattresses; some 
had little more than the clothes on their backs. 

A tall Negro in a tattered serving blouse entered, his 
teeth chattering. “Sir,” he said, “it’s getting power¬ 
ful cold out there. Some of the men’d like to know about 
getting a place to sleep.” 

I tried to appear cocksure, “We’ll fix you up in a few 
minutes. Wait outside.” 

“I lost my peacoat, sir, and it’s powerful cold out¬ 
side.” 

Lieutenant Hilger came in, “We’re shy a hundred and 
twelve bunks, sir.” 

Some of the Negroes heard him. 

“We’ll be slcepin’ on the floor.” 

“They’re segregating us in the worst barracks.” 

I turned to Hilger, “Go outside and form the men in 
ranks.” 

Hilger grinned, “What docs the Leadership theory 
say about this situation, Professor? That mob’s awful 
mad.” 

It was up to me. Twenty-four hours ago I had been 
the Professor of Leadership with Hilger as one of my 
assistants. Our job had been to teach 2000 officers and 
about 4000 petty officers how to get the most from their 
men. I was supposed to be Newport’s expert on han¬ 
dling personnel. I was the guy who, for a year, had 
pointed out that we had a problem. Now, with me in 
charge of all stewards, every officer on the station 
wanted to see how “the expert” would handle things. 
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Hilger returned before I had a chance to get any more 
jittery. 

“They’re in ranks, sir.” 

“March them into the barracks, assign bunks catch as 
catch can. . . 

“What about the 112 bunks short?” 

“Steal them from the barracks next door. . . .” 

“They belong to the USS. . . .” 

“I know, but they’re on a three-day cruise.” 

For two days we went from one extreme to the othel 
to keep bodies and morale together. My staff and I lived 
at Barracks K, trying to get organized. We slept on cots 

in the abandoned washroom-we didn’t dare leave 

the joint. Our bodies and morale weren’t kept together 
too well. 

The stewards had reported to us from cubby holes all 
over Newport. Some had been quartered in anterooms 
off officers’ mess halls, some in out-of-the-way barracks. 
They felt that collecting them under one roof was seg¬ 
regation. We had neither muster lists nor the men’s 
records. The administrative office had informed us how 
many men we should have by number, but not by name. 
We were almost a hundred bodies short. But we didn’t 
know who was absent. 

For a week we pleaded, fought, cajoled, and threat¬ 
ened those eight hundred Negroes. They were belliger¬ 
ent and on the defensive. They even made excuses 
when nothing was wrong. But plenty went wrong. The 
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guards at the gate telephoned, at what seemed to be 
ten minute intervals, to say that some steward had tried 
to sneak out without a liberty card. At every mealtime 
the master-at-arms at one of the officers’ messes rang 
up to complain that no stewards were present to serve 
meals. 

At the end of the first hectic week the mast rate for 
Negroes had increased from nine to sixteen per thou¬ 
sand per day. Four times as many Negroes, in propor¬ 
tion to whites, were in official trouble. The big brass 
said he didn’t like my newfangled leadership methods 
and that if something didn’t happen in a hurry, he’d put 
a good bos’n’s mate in charge in my place. 

I acquired several things that first week: a beauty of 
a cold, a terrific competitive spirit, and the beginnings of 
an understanding of the men. It was apparent that they 
hungered for recognition of some sort, and the more ag¬ 
gressive among them unconsciously battled to be identi¬ 
fied as individuals; they assumed that people in author¬ 
ity were against them (often a correct assumption); 
and finally, because good leadership had not been given 
them, they had acquired some inefficient and disorderly 
habits. 

At the end of the first week it appeared evident that 
their problem was an emotional one. I decided that the 
situation needed airing, so I called a meeting for all 
hands in the auditorium. Rounding up the gang turned 
out to be tough. The men made excuses for absenting 
themselves; some pleaded work to be done, some whim- 
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percd that their backs hurt, etc. Despite efficient round¬ 
ing up and mustering, many didn’t show up. I started 
the lecture anyhow. 

Getting on the auditorium stage, I gave the sailors the 
straight stuff, “You sailors are black and because of this 
you have two strikes on you before you even start.” 

I read out the troubles they had got into during the 
past week. 

“Now,” I told them, “I want to sell you a bill of 
goods.” 

Wc turned out the lights and showed a war movie on 
the screen. It started with Marines trying to land on 
an island from LSTs. For about fifteen minutes the pic¬ 
ture told the story of Marines wading through the high 
surf trying to establish a beachhead. Suddenly the Japs 
started machine-gunning, killing many Marines. I 
stopped the picture momentarily. 

“The Marines here have two strikes on them, but if 
they turn back now and try to run back to the ship, 
they may get into an even worse jam. What should 
they do?” 

“Get in there and wipe out the Japs!” someone 
shouted. 

The picture resumed. The Marines captured the 
beachhead. A Jap plane flew over the hill, blew up the 
two LSTs. I stopped the picture again. “See what 
would have happened if the Marines had got scared 
by having two strikes on them and gone back to the 
ships?” 
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The picture continued. Inch by inch the Marines 
crawled up the beach, demolished Jap pillboxes, and 
finally took the small island. The picture ended with 
scenes of the Marines inspecting the dead Japs all over 
the place. 

“You see those dead Japs?” I asked the stewards. 
“They lost. You sec the Marines? They won. Now re¬ 
member this, it’s easier and more pleasant to be a win¬ 
ner than it is to be a loser. 

Silence from the audience. I wasn’t certain they 
grasped my point. “Look,” I said, reading from a list, 
“where are the following men now?” I read out the 
names of thirteen stewards. 

The crowd laughed. “They’re in the brig.” 

“Those guys are the losers around here. Now, I want 
all men who live in Dormitory 12 to stand up.” 

About thirty Negroes rose. 

“Come up on the stage.” 

They were suspicious and tried to sit down, to melt 
back into anonymity; Hilgcr grabbed them and pushed 
them up to the stage. 

“Form two ranks!” I ordered. 

The men lined up. 

“Thirteen of our men are now in the brig. Now I 
want you all to look at these thirty up here. I want to 
make an additional example of them.” 

They nervously shifted their weight. 

“Stand at attention,” I said roughly. 

I looked at the thirty men. They avoided my eyes. 
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“For the past week,” I continued, “I’ve been inspect¬ 
ing you all. I’ve inspected all the dormitories every 
morning; I’ve inspected the BOQ’s you all take care of; 
I’ve watched you as you all marched about the station; 
I’ve inspected every man’s uniform at formation in the 
morning. I marked every group and every man. I know 
the best platoon and the worst; among the 800 of you 
I know the best man and the worst.” 

I walked up and down in front of the men on the 
stage, glaring at them. Then I addressed their petty 
officer. 

“I’m setting an example of you and your men. Do you 
know what’ll happen to you?” 

He mumbled something. 

“Speak up,” I said gruffly, bringing him in front of 
the microphone. 

“I suppose we’ll all get extra duty.” 

I handed him some papers. 

“There’s one for each of your men.” 

“Yes, sir,” he said sullenly. 

“Read what’s on the paper . . . over the micro¬ 
phone so everyone can hear.” 

The man opened the paper slowly, looking as though 
he were about to be whipped in public. As his eyes 
swept over the paper he grinned, then began to read 
aloud. 

“The men of Dormitory 12 have stood highest for 
the past week in all branches of competition. They have 
been the smartest looking men in Barracks K. They 
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have done their work better than any other group. Com¬ 
mencing immediately they are granted special three 
days ‘winner’s liberty.’ During their special three days 
‘winner’s liberty’ all the duties of the winning group will 
be taken over by the men in Dormitory 7—the men 
who got the lowest mark for the week.” 

The men on the stage laughed. I handed their petty 
officer a blue flag with a yellow E on it. 

“This is your flag for a week. Carry it wherever you 
go. Bring it to all formations. It’ll let everyone know 
that the men of Dormitory 12 are the champions. 
Okay, now march back to the barracks, put on your 
liberty clothes, and shove off.” 

Every week we held a “winner’s ceremony”. When a 
man did anything extra well or appeared extra neat he 
was publicly praised. No one was ever scolded. No mat¬ 
ter what a man did, he wasn’t scolded. I talked to cul¬ 
prits in private, pointing out how I was working hard to 
help the stewards get ahead and how he hurt me and all 
Negroes in America by not co-operating. Often the 
bad ones left my office crying. 

My staff and I wrote personal letters to the families 
of every steward under our command. They were short 
letters saying that Johnny was getting along fine, that 
he’d probably go to sea in a month, that he was the 
member of the winning company, etc. 

Meanwhile, we posted a big sign called “The Trouble 
Board”. Whenever a man got into trouble his name 
went on the board. The daily mast rate went on dis- 
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play so that my men could tell how the stewards’ unit 
compared with the other sailors. 

At a later meeting I told them the story of Abe 
Brown; I tried to point out to them that stewards have 
important places in the Navy. At the end of the meeting 
I asked if there were any questions. 

A big mulatto came forward. “On Saturdays,” he 
said, “the other sailors go to Captain’s inspection and 
after inspection they march in competition in front of 
the Old Man.” 

“That’s right.” 

“We don’t get inspected. How come?” 

“The captain’s inspection isn’t over until eleven and 
you all have to be getting the officers’ messes ready for 
lunch.” 

“I dunno,” said the man, “half of us could get lunch 
ready while the other half gets inspected. I think we 
could show up the rest of the sailors.” 

“Okay,” I said, “we’ll do that. We’ll show the whole 
damn training station, 20,000 men, that us 800 stew¬ 
ards arc the best-looking, best-marching crowd here. 
We’ll march rings around them.” 

Now we had something to shoot for. For a few weeks 
we delayed going to inspections. During this time we 
made up drill teams which practiced marching three 
and four hours a day. This was voluntary; other units 
drilled only two hours a week. 

We organized for neatness. The men pitched in 
money and bought electric irons and two washing 
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machines. They bought new blues and new shoes and 
set up their own barbershop. The activities in Barracks 
K assumed the proportions of a holy war. 

We kept our activities secret; in fact when I asked 
the Old Alan for permission to participate in the Satur¬ 
day inspection and marching competition I was apolo¬ 
getic. 

“We may not do so well, but it’ll do the stewards 
good to go up against some real sailors. Give ’em some¬ 
thing to aim at.” 

The Old Man hesitated. “We’ll have some admirals 
up here from Washington next week,” he said, “and I 
want them to get a good impression of the place.” 

“They should get a true picture of what’s happening 
though, sir, don’t you think, even though all of it might 
not be up to standards?” 

“Okay,” he said, “have your gang at Saturday’s in¬ 
spection.” 

On Saturday the men held reveille at 0400. At 0930 
I put them through a preview. Every neckerchief was 
pressed and hung at the same height. All hats gleamed 
white and sat square. 

When the time came to march off to the inspection 
grounds, the senior steward came up. “Shall I march 
them off, sir?” 

“No.” 

Then I made a short speech during which I nearly 
started crying. 
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“Men, I’m supposed to be in the reviewing stand to 
watch you pass by during marching competition and 
personnel inspection. But you all look so wonderful and 
I’m so proud of you that I want to march with you. 
Squads right—march!” And off we went to the parade 
grounds, with me marching ahead of the colored stew¬ 
ards. 

Personnel inspection went off as I had expected. The 
inspecting officers nearly bit their tongues off congratu¬ 
lating us when they saw the excellence of our crew. The 
men felt sure of themselves and they looked it. 

Next came the marching competition. We were the 
last to go on. All went well until we formed into platoon 
fronts to pass in review. As we made the turn to come 
down the home stretch, where all the big brass stood, 
the station bands shifted and in so doing they changed 
the marching cadence. 

This threw my men off, the lines broke. We were still 
about three hundred yards from the reviewing stand. 

It’s all or nothing now, I said to myself, turning and 
holding up my hand. 

“Battalion—halt!” 

Walking over to the station bands I told them to 
stop playing, not to play at all for my troops. 

Up on the stand I noticed the nervous movements of 
the Old Man as he talked to the big brass from Wash¬ 
ington. Apparently he didn’t know what the hell was 
happening. 
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I went back to the head of my troops. “Platoon 
leaders will call cadence just like they do in practice. 
Battalion forward—march!” 

The platoon leaders sang out the beat. They didn’t 
call out “hup, hup” as one normally hears on the drill 
field. They gave out boogie-woogie. 

“Bumm a dida doodle whah dee dum, hup hup ho!” 

The men caught it. Now they were on their own. 
This was their beat and their show. They held their 
heads a little higher and stood a bit straightcr. They 
marched down that field like a machine. Click, clack, 
click, clack. Their lines held straight. 

As we passed the reviewers I broke off and went to 
the stand. 

The admirals shook my hand and awarded us the 
first prize. 

Well, I could go on for a long time, telling you 
about what my lads went on to do, but the significant 
thing is what our “Trouble Board” said at the end of 
six weeks: 

AVERAGE TROUBLE RATE FOR STATION — 4.3 
TROUBLE RATE FOR STEWARDS — 1-3 
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A ftcr my tour of duty with the stew¬ 
ards, I was detached and ordered to the light cruiser, 
USS Honolulu, which was being trained at Newport. 
For seven long weeks during the spring of 1945, we 
studied and rehearsed the latest war techniques at the 
Training Station; then we were ready to sail for Japan 
and finish the war in a hurry. 

After the hard grind the men were restless. They had 
what Charley Yoder, our chief yeoman (ex-press agent 
from Hollywood and my old shipmate from the For- 
ttinc ), called “seagoing jitters.” 

“Also,” said Chief Yoder, “they’ve been working too 
hard. They need a good Schmootzle to relax them.” 

“A Schmootzle?” I asked. 

“You—a commander in the Navy—don’t know what 
a Schmootzle is? Oh, my Aunt Amelia!” said Yoder, 
beating the table with his fist. 

For a little guy—five feet four—with a bald head 
and a pug nose, Chief Yeoman Yoder made a lot of 
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noise. He evidently forgot that he was a forty-year-old 
reservist back on active duty to fight a war. 

He shouted, “You’ve never schmootzled, Com¬ 
mander? I should live this long!” 

“Huh?” 

“A Schmootzle,” he said, his eyes glittering, “is the 
darling of Hollywood—a party everyone tries to crash 
but can’t. Snooty as hell—white ties and formal gowns, 
biggest damned name band in the country, champagne 
—to hell with expenses—beautiful women.” He paused 
for breath. “That, Commander, is a Schmootzle.” 

“Yoder, we already have a dance planned for next 
Wednesday.” 

“I know, I know,” he said, looking down his quiver¬ 
ing press agent’s nose, “but our men deserve better than 
a Recreation Center wake. We’re no ordinary sailors— 
we’re from the USS Honolulu! Nothing’s too good for 
us. Right, sir?” 

“Right,” I said, “right. But really, Yoder. . . .” 

“Look at it from the practical angle, Commander. 
Soon we’ll be fighting Japs. Maybe in a month we’ll 
all be dead. The boys gotta have something special to 
remember the USA by, something to dream about on 
night watches—a kicker-spicker party, a ringer-dinger 
brawl.” 

“Okay, Yoder,” I said, recognizing from past experi¬ 
ences that when a chief yeoman has his mind set, it’s 
no use bucking him, “we’ll have a Schmootzle. We’ll 
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make plans at tomorrow morning’s officers’ meet¬ 
ing. . . 

“Officers’ meeting, my foot!” he interrupted, “I’m 
going to organize this. Me and the men. All the officers 
got to do is show up on time and be sober.” 

I said, “Take it away, Yoder, the Schmootzle’s yours 
—but it better be good. And let me look at the arrange¬ 
ments when they’re made.” 

“Aye, aye, sir. You can depend on me; schmootzling’s 
something I’m an expert at.” 

For two days Yoder didn’t mention the dance and it 
took restraint on my part not to ask him. But I knew 
he progressed because I noticed a lot of extra activity ir 
the barracks. The men ironed their tailor-mades, elbov 
greased their best shoes into glistening mirrors, ai 
burned the wires with telegrams and long distance calli 

On the third day Yoder made his report. “Well, 
Commander, our Schmootzle’s on the range. There s 
only a couple of small details left—thought maybe 
you’d like to take care of them.” 

“Be glad to.” 

“We got the Beach Pavilion and a good band. . . 

“Beach Pavilion! Yoder, that rents for $75° a night. 
We’ve only $800 to pay for everything including food 
and the band.” 

“Nothing but the best for the Honolulu boys!” 

“But the money, Yoder, the money?” 

“Crew’s kicking in twenty bucks each. We got 
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$12,000. I took care of everything, sir, even hangover 
cocktails for the next morning—now here’s my check¬ 
off list.” 

I ran my eyes down the sheet of paper. The dance 
started at 8 p.m. with cocktails and hors d’oeuvres to 
be served on the beach. “Have chairs on the beach,” 
said the check-off list, “and provide dressing rooms for 
those who want to swim. Music to begin at 9 p.m. 
Food served fifteen minutes later—oysters, steak, spar¬ 
kling burgundy, chef’s salad, baked Alaska, coffee, bene- 
dictine.” 

“That’s some beauty of a meal, Yoder,” I said, “but 
one little slip—say, perhaps the dance starts late—and 
you’ve got burned steak or a soggy baked Alaska.” 

“Don’t worry—a friend of mine, a chef at the Wal¬ 
dorf, is supervising the cuisine. . . .” 

“From the Waldorf!” 

“Sure,” said Yoder casually, “I did his publicity a 
few years back; he’s helping me out as a personal favor, 
also to boost the war effort. He says if a man my age 
can go to war, he can come to Newport for one night.” 

I continued reading the check-off list: “Arrange cor¬ 
sages for ladies, sec that police provide car parking 
assistance (seat chief of police at Commander Lcderer’s 
table), check waiters’ union about special price, wax 
floor, put plenty of towels and aspirin in wash 
rooms. . . 

“Yoder, this is really going to be a moozle. . . .” 

“Schmootzle, Commander, not moozle—but as I said, 
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this is my specialty. I’ve put ’em on for all the real stars 
on the Coast. John Barrymore, Lana Turner, Clark 
Gable, Myrna Loy, I’ve schmootzled ’em all.” 

“Now,” I said, “what about these little details you’d 
like to have me take care of personally?” 

“Only one thing, sir. We need three hundred babes.” 

I sank into my chair. “Three hundred girls! You call 
that a minor detail!” 

“You’ll do it, won’t you?” 

“Why can’t the men find their own dates?” 

“In Newport, Commander? Don’t be foolish. Why do 
ya think everyone makes liberties to Providence, Fall 
River, and Boston? Newport’s a jerk town, and with 
20,000 sailors stationed here. . . 

I said, “But surely you can scout up three hundred 
girls better than I can?” 

“Running a Schmootzle’s like becoming a priest; it 
takes undivided work and zeal. I’ll do my part and you 
gotta do yours. Now seriously, Commander, there’s six 
hundred sailors in the USS Honolulu depending on you 
to get ’em dames.” 

“Three hundred girls?” I whispered, “Okay, I’ll get 
them somehow.” 

“And remember, Commander, this is a Schmootzle. 
No bags.” 

Yoder departed, leaving me to handle the “minor de¬ 
tail.” 

I called up local service organizations; they had no 
ladies available on Wednesday evening; the Training 
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Station dances took all of them. No, said the hostess, 
they wouldn’t change their schedules for anyone, not 
even for a Honolulu Schmootzle. 

I tried the Waves Barracks. Fifty girls accepted. We 
still needed two hundred fifty more. 

Finally I tried one of the Newport society leaders 
whom I had met at Commodore MacGrudcr’s house. 

“Officers’ party?” Mrs. Van Arsdalc asked. 

“No. Everyone in the ship will be there.” 

She shook her head. 

“I know it’s wartime and all that—but most of these 
girls won’t go to sailors’ dances. . . 

Back at the barracks I knocked myself out trying to 
figure out some other way of getting ladies. My morale 
dropped further when I heard two sailors talking in the 
corridor. 

“Wonder what the babes’ll look like?” said one of 
them. 

“Listen, with the Commander getting them you can 
bet your last lifejacket they’ll be honeys. Probably rich 
too.” 

“Did you ever kiss a rich babe?” 

“No, but I aim to on Wednesday night.” 

Yoder entered. “Got the women, sir?” 

I groaned. 

“Anything wrong?” 

“I’m short two hundred and forty nine.” 
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“You can’t let us down, Sir. You’ve got to get those 
dames. The men’ve got $12,000 invested in this thing. 
What’s more, they know you’re getting the women. 
You won’t have a shred of prestige left . . . nobody’ll 
believe a word you say if. . . .” 

I groaned some more. 

“Have you tried the Waves Barracks?” asked Yoder. 

“Yes, we have fifty Waves.” 

“Try the USO?” 

“All booked.” 

“What about girls’ schools?” 

“No soap. They’re on vacation.” 

“But you haven’t tried the society dames yet, have 
you?” 

I nodded, “They won’t come.” 

“Did you tell ’em about the champagne and the oysters 
and the band?” 

“Yes, I told them.” 

Yoder got red in the face. Even his bald head turned 
color. “They think they’re too good for us. Is that it?” 

I nodded, too humiliated to talk. 

Yoder turned even redder. His adam’s apple bobbled 
and his sandy eyebrows worked up and down. “So they 
think they’re too hoity-toity for a Yoder-run Schmoot¬ 
zle? Why when I had parties for the movie stars we’d 
get fifty thousand requests for invitations.” 

I thought the little guy would bust out crying. 

Instead, he lost his temper. “Damn it all, it’s your job 
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to supply those women and, by God, it’s important! 
Aren’t the men in uniform okay? Are we bums? Why, 
hell, the honor of the U. S. Navy’s at stake.” 

Before I knew what had happened, out of my mouth 
came a meek, “Aye, aye, Sir.” 

Yoder stomped out of the office cursing. 

I thought about the situation and got panicky. Imag¬ 
ine a dance with six hundred sailors and practically no 
girls! 

Something clicked in the back of my mind. Yoder had 
stars at his Hollywood Schmootzlcs and got fifty thou¬ 
sand requests for tickets. Why can’t we have movie 
celebrities at our dance? But you can’t get a big name 
.vithin a couple of days—or could we, with a little in¬ 
itiative. . . ? 

I telephoned my friend, Joe Lucas, in Hollywood, 
and had him send me the following fake telegram. 

RITA HAYWORTH GLADLY ACCEPTS INVITATION TO 

USS HONOLULU VICTORY BALL ON WEDNESDAY X . 

PLEASE ARRANGE ACCOMMODATIONS AT PRIVATE 

HOME X REQUEST NO PUBLICITY X COLUMBIA PIC¬ 
TURES X 

The telegram came a few hours later. 

I sent for Yoder. 

“What I have here,” I said, tapping the telegram, “is 
the thing which’ll get us our ladies—three hundred, a 
thousand, as many as we want. . . .” 
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“I knew you’d crash through, Boss. Give.” 

“But what I have in this telegram is a phony. It isn’t 
true. I sent it to myself and maybe I’ll get arrested if 
we don’t handle it right.” 

Yoder snatched it from my hand, read the message, 
and laughed like he was bewitched. 

“Boss,” he hollered, putting his arms about me, 
“you’re a genius. You’re a natural press agent. You 
should leave this Navy racket after the war. We’ll go 
partners—Yoder and Lederer, Inc. . . .” 

I interrupted him, “I want you to see that this mes¬ 
sage gets all over Newport. I don’t care how you man¬ 
age, but everyone in Newport must believe that Hay¬ 
worth is coming to our Schmootzle. . . .” 

“It’s a cinch. . . 

“But we can’t positively announce that about Hay¬ 
worth. We’ve got to slip it out that according to a tele¬ 
gram received . . . got the idea?” 

“You beautiful, beautiful character,” said Yoder. 

The thing snowballed. By Monday morning it was an 
accepted fact all over Newport that Rita would be at 
the Honolulu dance. My telephone rang incessantly. I 
admitted nothing. “We’ve been requested to handle this 
with absolutely no publicity,” was all I told the callers. 

By Monday night the letters and telegrams asking for 
tickets to the dance mounted to hundreds. By Tuesday 
we had so many we turned people away. We had girls 
galore. It seemed that no one in Newport discussed any- 
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thing else. I sweated vinegar. We had our girls all 
right, but what would I tell people when our celebrity 
didn’t show up? 

A radio network asked to broadcast our party. A 
well-known magazine wanted to run a picture 
story, HOLLYWOOD COMES TO A NAVY 
SCHMOOTZLE. A score of newspapermen, some 
from New York, requested tickets. Yoder was having a 
hell of a good time. 

Not me. I visualized being arrested for fraud. 

“Calm down, Commander,” said Yoder. “After all, 
you haven’t told them a direct lie.” 

Finally the Commandant of the Training Station 
called and said he’d like to come and sit at my table. 
Quaking, I sent the old boy his tickets. 

On the day of the Schmootzle, my head throbbed and 
my bones ached as if the malaria were recreating itself. 
I had a fever of 101.3. 

“I think I’ll go to the hospital,” I said. 

“Oh no you don’t,” said Yoder. 

“I’ll be the laughing stock,” I gloomed, “when no 
movie star shows up.” 

“Calm down,” said Yoder, “all Yoder-run Schmoot- 
zles have happy endings.” 

This palaver didn’t make me any happier, but at 
least it brought me to my senses and made me realize 
I’d have to go through with the dance no matter what 
happened. 

“Now look, Commander,” Yoder said, “you turn in 
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and be rested for the dance. This’ll be the greatest 
Schmootzle Newport’s ever seen and you want to enjoy 
it as much as anyone.” 

I took Yoder’s advice. 

Eight o’clock rolled around and the Schmootzle 
started off as planned. No Hollywood premiere ever 
glittered more. We had searchlights; radio broadcasters 
with walkie-talkies describing the entrance of well- 
known debutantes on the arms of sailors; and those 
sailors! A handsomer lot of men never went to a party. 

' The Pavilion crackled with glamour and excitement. 
It was like the opening night of the Metropolitan Opera. 
The orchestra played romantic music. 

Only one flaw marred the evening for me: the empty 
seats at my table. Nine hundred people kept shifting 
their eyes from those empty scats to the door. Whenever 
new arrivals entered, everyone stretched his neck to see 
who it was. 

“When arc your guests coming?” asked the Com¬ 
mandant’s wife. 

“I don’t know, ma’am. Maybe their plane’s late.” 

My head throbbed again and a malarial cold sweat 
drenched me. 

The chef from the Waldorf came out in evening 
clothes and a chef’s hat. He went from table to table 
talking with his friends and asking how the food was. 

I heard a babble of excitement in front of the Pavil¬ 
ion. It came from the crowd waiting to see our movie 
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star. Then the babble shifted inside and all over the 
place I heard people asking, “Where’s Rita?” A news¬ 
paperman with a couple of still photographers and 
newsreel men pushed their way in. 

“Hey—where is she?” 

“Well,” I said to myself, “here’s the pay-off!” 

Very swiftly, Yoder went to the bandstand, stood in 
front of the microphone and raised his hands for silence. 

“Ladies and gentlemen. As you know we have a dis¬ 
tinguished guest with us here tonight. Despite the fact 
that she’s come incognito, many people have recognized 
her. I needn’t even mention her name to you. 

“Now let me ask a favor of you. Our guest has not 
come here as a celebrity, but just as an American girl 
who wants to enjoy the USS Honolulu's victory ball, 
She’s not even sitting at the officers’ table. So I request 
of you, be good sports, don’t ask her for autographs—let 
her enjoy herself this one time—pretty please?” The 
crowd applauded. 

What a dance that turned out to be! Even the re¬ 
porters and photographers drank their way into the 
spirit of the thing. The orchestra had been engaged to 
play until midnight, but they stayed on until three, 
with a hot jam session added. 

The next morning we received congratulations from 
everyone on the success of our dance. I guess just about 
everyone at the Training Station discussed it. The lucky 
Waves who attended told others what kind of gown 
Miss Hayworth wore. 
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About two weeks later Yoder showed me an article in 
Variety which told about Rita Hayworth’s trip to South 
America. She had been there for the last month. But I 
didn’t care—we were away from Newport by then. 
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M y tour of duty as commanding officer 
of a combatant vessel occurred quite by chance. In the 
fall of 1945 I was executive officer of the USS Great 
Falls when her skipper received hurry-up orders to 
3 uantanamo Bay. Normally the CO of a cruiser would 
have been a captain, but since the ship was about to be 
deactivated, I got the job. 

The wonderful feeling of being a commanding 
officer! How I relished walking up and down the 
quarterdeck, looking fore and aft, taking in the Great 
Falls' sweet lines and getting a feeling of power from 
her main battery of mighty eight-inch guns. This was 
my ship! 

After a month in New York Harbor, the Great Falls 
received orders to the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard. 
Unless another national emergency erupted, this 24 
hour trip would be the Great Falls' last sea voyage. 

When we received our sailing orders in January, the 
port authority said to watch for a fleet of small fishing 
vessels with nets out, about 120 miles east of the Delaware 
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River’s entrance. No other heavy traffic. I looked for a 
pleasant trip. 

At 0730 I studied the sailing directions in the emer¬ 
gency cabin. Outside, I heard the officer of the deck pre¬ 
paring the ship for sea. I stopped reading and listened 
to his activity. Even through two bulkheads I could 
hear him clearly. Moving swiftly about the bridge, he 
checked the gyro compass, gave the order to part the 
power lines to the dock. He tested the whistle by three 
tugs on the cord and got three high pitched shrieks. 
But when he pulled the siren lanyard, he got only 
splutterings of steam. 

The engine room received the word fast. “The siren’s 
fouled up. I want the auxiliaries man to hurry his butt 
up here. We’re shoving off in half an hour.” 

The squawk box energized: “Bridge from engine 
room. Request permission to spin main engines.” 

“Wait” said the junior officer of the watch, looking 
at the OOD. 

“Is it all clear astern?” the OOD asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ask the Old Man. He’s in the emergency cabin.” 

The JOOW came in, saluted me, “Request permission 
to spin main engines, sir.” 

“Permission granted.” 

In the pilot house the commotion increased as final 
getting underway details were checked. The OOD 
tested the enunciators, the steering engine, and the 
power windlass. He called the Port Director on the 
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radio and asked for information on the wind and sea in 
the outer harbor. 

At 0750 the pilot embarked. He suggested to the 
OOD that the lines be singled up. “Captain,” shouted 
the OOD into the voice tube, “Pilot’s here. Request 
permission to single up all lines.” 

“Granted,” I said. 

0755—I sauntered to the pilot house. The exec said, 
“Ship’s ready for sea, sir.” 

I felt fine. “We shove off at 0800,” I said to the pilot. 

“Cast off all lines except number one,” the pilot said. 

The OOD looked at me. I nodded. 

“Cast off all lines except number one.” 

0759—The tugs hauled the stem of the Great Falls 
away from the pier. 

Precisely as eight bells sounded the pilot said, “All 
engines back one third, cast off all lines, sound one long 
blast on the whistle.” 

The OOD glanced at the clock and grinned. 

Backing into the Hudson, we turned and moved 
downstream—past the Battery, Governor’s Island, and 
the Statue of Liberty to Gravesend Bay. There, we 
anchored, and the pilot disembarked. 

All the rest of the day we unloaded ammunition. 
When the sun went down behind Staten Island and 
commuters’ ferries busied and puffed about the bay, the 
USS Great Falls hoisted anchor and took departure 
from New York. We had no pilot now and I was on my 
own. Down the sea channel we steamed at fifteen knots 
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and soon Coney Island and Sandy Hook melted into the 
horizon astern. After dark we hit the Atlantic swells; 
the Great Falls pushed along on her last voyage. To 
check the engineering plant we ran a full power trial, 
with eight boilers driving steam through the turbines. I 
remained on the bridge overseeing operations and feel¬ 
ing a deep satisfaction in the smooth performance of the 
first ship I’d ever taken to sea as skipper. The old gal 
cut through the water at thirty knots without so much 
as a tremor. 

Sitting in the captain’s chair in the open pilot house, 

I visualized my entry into Philadelphia the next after¬ 
noon. Some of my friends were bound to be spectators 
as I brought the big ship to dock. Mentally I went 
through my act; me, the commanding officer of a 
i o,ooo-ton cruiser, issuing commands without hurry o 
fanfare; everything clicking—lines going to the pier, 
cheery word of thanks to the pilot, the order to secure 
the main engines, and then me swaggering ashore (as 
only commanding officers can) to meet my envious 
friends. 

The ship held up fine during the full power run. We 
passed the USS Philadelphia. I exchanged messages 
with the CO—ten years my senior. I felt proud. About 
half past ten at night, with the trials completed, there 
were no further reasons for my hanging around the 
bridge. I hated to leave, but the next day’s tedious job 
of piloting up the Delaware would require me to be on 
my toes. I went to the sea cabin and reviewed plans for 
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the next day. After writing the Night Orders, I put in 
a call for 3:15 next morning—a half-hour before we 
were scheduled to make a radar landfall. At 11 p.m. 
I dimmed the reading lamp, removed my shoes, and 
stretched out to catch a bit of sleep. 

At 11:25 P - M - the junior officer of the watch in¬ 
formed me that the expected fishing fleet had been 
sighted 19,000 yards on our starboard bow and that it 
was lying to. 

“We’ll pass them well clear then?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir, we’ll pass them well clear.” 

When he left, I plotted the situation on the mooring 
joard (using the range and bearing supplied me), and 
checked the OOD’s estimate. He was correct. We’d 
safely pass the fleet by about 9,000 yards. 

But the Great Falls was my ship. She cost 
$35,000,000 and this was my first command—and the 
ship’s last cruise. I decided to go to the bridge and stay 
there until the fishing fleet lay astern, even if a four and 
a half mile margin would separate us at the closest 
point of passing. 

I swung off the bunk and put my feet back in my 
shoes. Then I thought, “Lcderer, there’s a qualified offi¬ 
cer of the deck on the bridge; if the situation changes 
he’ll inform you, as he has dozens of times in the past. 
You stay in your cabin where you belong. One of your 
jobs is training officers, and you won’t train them unless 
you show confidence in them. Furthermore, if you go 
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out every time a distant light is sighted, you’ll never get 
any sleep.” 

I started for the door anyway, almost automatically; 
as if someone had pushed me. 

I wavered. I tried to recall how outstanding officers 
under whom I had served would handle this. 

Nine years ago, I told myself, when you were an en¬ 
sign, you had a wonderful captain named Kent Hewitt. 
Remember the time, during maneuvers, when Captain 
Hewitt assigned you your first night watch as officer of 
the deck. It was the mid-watch. The cruisers steamed in 
column, darkened ship, at twenty knots, 600 yards be¬ 
tween ships. 

When Captain Hewitt handed you the Night Orders 
you asked him under what circumstances did he wish to 
be called. “Keep me informed as per Navy Regula¬ 
tions,” he said. “If I don’t get any reports I’ll know 
everything’s all right. On matters such as distant ships 
sighted or routine column movements I want to know of 
them but I expect you to take care of the ship. You’re 
a qualified officer of the deck. Someday you’ll have 
your own command; start thinking like the captain 
now. If the ship’s in a dangerous spot or you don’t 
know what to do—if you’re in any doubt at all—call 
me; I’ll come right to the bridge.” 

I lay down on my bunk again. The shoes went ker¬ 
plunk as they hit the steel deck. 

... In my half sleep I vaguely heard seven bells 
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(2330) strike. Someone burst into my cabin shouting. 
The whistle hooted four times and the ship shuddered 
as she backed full. Before I reached the bridge, the ship 
clanged and shook with the terrific impact of collision. I 
reached the starboard wing in time to see a submarine 
bounce off our hull and pass aft. 

“My God,” I said aloud, “If they sink they’ll all be 
lost! We’re in a hundred fathoms of water.” 

In the next moment I sounded the collision siren, 
passed the word to close watertight doors, gave orders 
to drop a buoy to mark the spot, and to stand by to se¬ 
cure lines to the submarine. The Damage Control Of¬ 
ficer accomplished those orders with miraculous speed; 
meanwhile I maneuvered to avoid other submarines— 
the fishing fleet was a squadron of submarines enroute 
to Panama. 

From the injured submarine, which turned out to 
be the USS Goldenfin, a light blinked the blessed news: 

WE ARE NOT SHIPPING WATER AND CAN GET ALONG ON 
OUR OWN POWER. 

“Thank God,” I said, having been agonized by the 
thought of another S-51 tragedy. 

We exchanged more signals, but the submarine did 
not need help and the squadron resumed course. 

The Damage Control Officer examined the spot where 
the sub had struck us; several compartments were 
flooded. The Executive Officer held muster; one man 
failed to answer. 
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I prayed that this was an error, that perhaps the 
missing man slept in some small compartment and 
didn’t hear the word to fall in. Every space in the ship 
was searched, but we didn’t find our sailor. So the 
Great Falls proceeded to Philadelphia with a hole in 
her bow and one man presumably dead. But still we 
couldn’t be sure, because the damaged space had water 
in it and we couldn’t explore it while under way. 

I sent the following despatch to the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Commander Eastern Sea Frontier, and 
routed it to all the properly interested commanders 
and officers, as well as to the Golden fin : 

U. S. S. GREAT FALLS 

PLAIN OPERATIONAL PRIORITY 

Classification Precedence 

COLLIDED WITH USS GOLDENFIN SS87 I AT O 5 00 ZEBRA 

THIS DATE X POSIT-WEST-NORTH 

X DAMAGE X HOLES IN HULL FRAME EIGHT TO TEN 
WATERS EDGE DIMENSIONS 8 FEET BY 4 FEET ALSO 
FRAME I I TO 12 AND Vl WATERS EDGE 6 FEET BY 3 
FEET ALSO FRAME I 3 TO 1 5 WATERS EDGE 8 FEET BY 
I FEET X FOLLOWING COMPARTMENTS FLOODED 
A2W A3W A4C A60IE A602V A4A A501A A4O4E 
A405A A403 I 2T A403A A402W A401W X 
BOW DOWN APPROXIMATELY 20 INCHES STERN UP 
APPROXIMATELY 8 INCHES X POSSIBILITY ONE MAN 
LOST X GOLDENFIN STATES NEEDS NO ASSISTANCE 
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FROM US X OTHER SUBS IN COMPANY X SHIP IN NO 
DANGER AM PROCEEDING PHILADELPHIA ACCORDANCE 
CURRENT ORDERS 

The Officer of the Deck at the time of the collision, 
Lieutenant David Randcr, USNR, had come to the 
bridge about three minutes before the crash to take over 
the deck. “I’m ready to relieve you, sir,” he had said to 
his predecessor, standing by to receive a briefing on the 
state of the ship and weather. Navy Regulations requires 
an officer to have this information before relieving. As 
Randcr walked toward the binnacle he saw red and 
white ship lights to starboard, close aboard. 

He said with alarm, “Hey, what’s out there?” 

The Officer of the Deck made no answer. He stood 
rigid, his face muscles frozen, staring forward instead of 
watching the ships which were now only a few hun¬ 
dred yards off and heading directly at the Great Falls. 

Randcr shouted, “What the hell’s happening to star¬ 
board?” 

The OOD remained rigid and silent. 

Lieutenant Randcr took charge. He said sharply, “I 
relieve you. All engines back emergency! Sound four 
blasts on the whistle! Call the Old Man!” 

Navy Regulations state that the deck shall not be re¬ 
lieved when the ship is in danger; Dave Randcr knew 
that, but he took action anyway. The submarine struck 
us. But if it hadn’t been for Dave Rander’s courage, the 
submarine might have been cut in half. 
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After parting company with the submarines we sailed 

westerly and made our landfall on schedule. After pick¬ 
ing up the pilot we went up the Delaware enroute to 
Philadelphia. 

No more miserable commanding officer ever rode a 
ship. The bubble had burst . . . and now all the terri¬ 
ble responsibilities of being captain had fallen on me. 
My ship steamed up the river with a gaping hole in her 
bow. In the sealed compartment there probably floated 
a dead man. 

I saw officers on other ships put their glasses on us. 
The hole they stared at was no battle casualty ripped 
by a hungry torpedo. It was the badge of disgrace pinned 
on us by a collision. 

As the tugs berthed us in the Philadelphia Shipyard 1 
tensed. In my mind I went over and over the collision 
and found nothing I had done wrong. If the same situa¬ 
tion ever came in the future I would act the same. 
Nevertheless, my ship had collided with another vessel. 
One of my crew had died. Many reports had to be 
made out. Navy yard inspectors looked us over and 
assessed the damage. Divers went into the flooded com¬ 
partments and recovered the body of our drowned 
sailor; he had been lacing his shoes at the moment 
of impact. It was my job to communicate with his 
parents. 

The admiral ordered a court of inquiry. I expected 
this; it would be unpleasant, but I knew I’d not be 
punished. After all, commanding officers must accept 
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the word of a qualified officer of the deck. Collision is a 
nasty word in the Navy, but I felt that when the court 
came on board the Great Falls the ship itself would 
help me. 

The court—an admiral and two commanders in the 
submarine service—convened on the Great Falls; they 
came aboard grimly. When I greeted them at the brow, 
the admiral replied brusquely, “Lead on to where we 
meet.” 

“This way, sir.” 

The two commanders relaxed a bit when they saw 
the smart-looking sideboys. The admiral’s eyes moved 
ibout and took in the spotless deck, the polished turn- 
Duckles, the taut halyards. I hoped he had noticed the 
coffee cup racks under the open-all-the-timc spigot and 
realized that here was a ship whose skipper looked after 
the crew. 

We met in the executive officer’s cabin. Pencils, pads, 
charts, and ash trays were neatly arranged on the short 
green table. Logs, engine room records, and witnesses 
all stood ready. 

One commander said quietly to the other, “This is a 
goddam well-run bucket.” 

The other nodded, “A pip.” 

The admiral growled, “Let’s get started.” 

I felt confident. My counsel (the ex-commanding 
officer of a famous submarine) assured me that every¬ 
thing would be all right. “They can’t possibly do any¬ 
thing but commend you for the action taken once you 
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learned of the accident. What happened to you might 
have happened to Admiral Nimitz; it’s one of those bad 
breaks of the sea.” 

The court of inquiry listened impatiently to wit¬ 
nesses and then recommended that I be tried by a 
general court martial on a charge of inattention to duty 
for not having the conn. Dave Rander also was swept 
into the dragnet; they said he had no authority to re¬ 
lieve the watch; and they charged the other officer of 
the deck with not keeping me informed of events. 

My counsel said, “I’m going to find out what’s cook¬ 
ing; they can’t give you a court martial,” and he went 
to the club for a couple of drinks with members of the 
court. 

Later that night he woke me up, “They had orders to 
make an example of you to stop collisions in the future.” 
He left without saying more. 

I began searching for a competent counsel for my 
court martial; I wanted an officer who recently had had 
command of a capital combatant vessel and also who 
was a law school graduate. Frantically I traveled to 
New York and Washington and made long distance 
telephone calls. 

No one wanted the job. Being counsel for the ac¬ 
cused is a lot of labor without profit; it’s an additional 
duty; commanding officers regretted that this man or 
that couldn’t be spared for the trial. A professional 
counsel was available, but his fee, $1,000, was more 
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than I had in the bank. In addition, my search was 
hindered by the fact that I couldn’t find out what the 
charges against me were. When prospective counsels 
asked me why I was getting a court martial, I couldn’t 
answer them; and when I asked the admiral who was 
the convening authority, he told me the charges and 
specifications weren’t ready. The yeoman in the legal 
officer’s office said, “They’re having a tough time getting 
a charge that will stick. They’re trying one after an¬ 
other.” 

I appealed to Washington for names of possible coun¬ 
sels; Washington said it was the duty of the admiral 
convening the court martial to help me. The admiral in 
Philadelphia couldn’t assist; his best officers were draw¬ 
ing up the specifications against me; the men he sug¬ 
gested didn’t fulfill my requirements. I kept trying but 
couldn’t locate a good lawyer. 

Several things confused me at this point. The charge 
preferred against the first officer of the deck read as 
follows: 

THROUGH NEGLIGENCE SUFFERING A VESSEL 
OF THE NAVY TO BE HAZARDED 

In that-, U. S. Naval Reserve. . . . 

while serving on active duty as officer of the deck 
on board the USS Great Falls, a steam vessel, hav¬ 
ing, at or about 2325 on-1946, sighted 

the lights of an unknown vessel in the vicinity of 

latitude-degrees, -minutes, North, 
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longitude-, -minutes, West, did 

then and there neglect and fail to issue and see ef¬ 
fected such timely orders as were necessary to 
cause the said ship to keep out of the way of said 
unknown vessel and did fail and neglect to fully 
inform his commanding officer and his relief of the 
existing conditions [italics mine], and he, the said 

-, through negligence did suffer the ship 

to be hazarded and damaged in a collision with the 
said unknown vessel, being afterwards identified 

as the USS Goldenfin, at or about 2400 on- 

1946 at the place aforesaid. 

In view of the italicized charge, it didn’t seen, 
reasonable to me that the following charge should be 
preferred against me: 

THROUGH INATTENTION SUFFERING A VESSEL 
OF THE NAVY TO BE HAZARDED. 

In that Commander William J. Lederer, U. S. 
Navy, . . . while so serving in command of the 
USS Great Falls, the said ship, on-1946, un¬ 

der way on the high seas, was then and there inat¬ 
tentive in the performance of his duty as command¬ 
ing officer of said ship in that he did then and there 
fail personally to superintend the conning of said 
vessel; and he, the said Lederer, through inatten¬ 
tion, did suffer the said ship to be hazarded and 
damaged in a collision with the USS Goldenfin at 
about latitude. . . . 
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The same admiral signed both court martial papers. 
It seemed odd that one officer got the ax for not fully 
informing his commanding officer and then the com¬ 
manding officer, me, got charged with not having the 
conn. 

After a couple of weeks the admiral informed me that 
I had wasted enough time and that he had appointed 

Captain-as head counsel for the defense. I 

knew the Captain as a wonderful guy, but he didn’t 
seem to me to be the legally sharp person I needed. 

I protested that he couldn’t foist just anyone off on 
me, that this was my trial and that my career was on 
balance. 

“After all,” said the admiral, “you did have a colli¬ 
sion.” 

And so I sat on the end of another green table; only 
this time it was a long one—there were seven officers 
of the court around it waiting for me—and the jack on 
the battleship where the trial took place flew at the 
yardarm. 

The trial was a tumultuous experience. By nature I 
am a note-taker and I wrote in detail everything that 
occurred—the moods of the court, the way some of my 
friends who were members stood off in their strained ef¬ 
forts to be fair and not let our friendship stand in the 
way of justice, the terrible feeling of being commanding 
officer on one ship and then walking over to another to 
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be tried for failing in one’s duty, the way my palms 
were cold and wet. 

Examining myself I got an eerie sensation. Here was 
I, Lcderer, being court martialed. Like death in bat¬ 
tle, it was something which might come to others but 
would never flap its ugly wings about my head. 

During the trial I had some disputes with my two 
counsels. As soon as the court martial had been an¬ 
nounced I, as commanding officer, had had the main 
witnesses and interested parties examined psychiatri- 
cally. The chief psychiatrist told me that the officer of 
the deck (prior to Rander) had experienced a tempo¬ 
rary mental freezing when he saw “the seven red lights 
of the submarine squadron”. The doctor explained that 
this was no bad reflection on him because all normal 
people go through this often during their lives—for 
example sometimes during introductions one may forget 
the name of his best friend, or even his wife’s name. 
People suffering from this temporary affliction often 
find themselves bereaved of their powers of decision. 
The doctor believed that this happened to the officer of 
the deck, and that this was what stopped him from 
keeping me informed or taking remedial action. One 
could not predict, said the doctor, when such a phenom¬ 
enon might take place. He also said he would be glad 
to testify to this effect in the court. 

My counsels would not let me place the doctor on the 
stand. 
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“Line officers don’t like to have medical officers tes¬ 
tifying,” they said, “it looks like sea-lawyering.” 

Simultaneously we had another dispute. One of the 
junior officers (the junior officer of the watch) contra¬ 
dicted my account on the most important part of the 
trial, the part which dealt with what the officer of the 
deck reported to me. The junior officer now testified 
that the Officer of the Deck “did not say we would pass 
the lights well clear.” Five minutes after the collision 
however, this same junior officer had told the executive 
officer a story that coincided with mine. I wanted to 
put the executive officer on the stand to discredit my 
hostile witness. My counsels said no, “The court under¬ 
stands such matters and will take your word over that of 
a junior officer.” 

I squawked, almost hysterically I guess, on both 
points. But counsel pointed out, “You never can trust 
your own judgment at a trial. That’s why you have us. 
We see this thing in better perspective than you do. 
Leave this stuff to us.” 

At this point I wanted to get rid of the counsels (al¬ 
though I liked them personally and both are fine of¬ 
ficers) and run my own trial. But once a trial starts, I 
was told, that is impossible and the accused must abide 
by the advice of counsel. 

Near the end of the week I took the stand. After I 
had given an account of events the court questioned me, 
“When the junior officer of the watch reported the 
lights why did you not go out to the bridge?” 
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“Because I saw no need of it. First, the report given 
me from the officer of the deck showed that we’d clear 
the lights by four and a half miles. Up until this point 
he had been an outstanding officer of the deck and there 
was no reason to doubt him. Second, I consider it bad 
leadership to be heckling and checking the officer of the 
deck all of the time.” 

The court repeated to me, “When the junior officer 
of the deck reported the lights, why did you not go out 
to the bridge?” 

I gave the same answer. 

Another member of the court cleared his throat, 
“When the junior officer of the watch reported th< 
lights why did you not go out to the bridge?” 

I looked at my counsels. They looked away. The 
members of the court exchanged glances and proceeded 
with the next question. 

My trial lasted one hectic week. The court decided 
that I was guilty; that I should have gone to the bridge. 
I stood at attention, silent, trying to exhibit sang-froid. 
The president of the court wagged his head and the trial 
was over. My eyes misted and I knew I’d better get 
out quickly before a tear overflowed. My counsel put 
his arm around me, “Never mind, Bill; maybe they 
reamed you, but that was a goddam good summation 
speech I made. Make sure to give me a copy of it.” 

They also found the first officer of the deck guilty. 
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Escaped Jap prisoner, Army colonel on duty 
Walter Reed, after three years imprisonment Phil¬ 
ippines, desires sublet furnished apartment NW 
area for self and bride summer months. 

A park bench for Army officer and wife and two 
children unless a house is found. Present house sold 
and must move immediately. Best references. Call 
any time day or night. 

Every day there were columns and columns of 
“House and Apartment Wanted” ads. The “For Rent” 
notices were few. 

FURNISHED APARTMENT FOR RENT. 

Well furnished living room, bathroom, bedroom, 
dining room, kitchen and bath on second floor my 
private home. No children. No pets. Rent $175 a 
month. Six months deposit. 

HOUSE FOR RENT. 

In beautiful Falls Church. Six rooms and two car 
garage. No children or pets. No one who smokes or 
drinks need apply. One year lease. Prefer party 
interested buying house furnishings. Rental $225. 

Ethel and I were not the parents of any ordinary 
family. We had one and three-fourths children and three 
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dogs. In addition, we play the phonograph loud: we 
like to stay home and dance together—polka, samba, 
jitterbug, all the steps that annoy people living below. 
Sometimes we enjoy a good fight and usually forget to 
close the windows when we’re screaming at each other. 
The Lederer tribe is not exactly a landlord’s ideal. 

Here is what we wanted to rent: a four bedroom 
house with an enormous kitchen, a library, dining room, 
living room, and two baths. It had to be in the country 
with plenty of grounds, a tool house, and something 
resembling a stable. Yet it had to be near enough my 
office so I could commute from home to the Navy De¬ 
partment. 

I thought about this problem from the viewpoint of 
the landlord. (In the Navy we’d say, “Now let’s see, 
what will the enemy probably do next?”) Suppose I 
were a landlord, to whom would I rent my house? Why 
I’d rent it to another Navy man if possible. 

I concluded that any landlord would prefer to rent his 
property to a person having interests and inclinations 
similar to his own. With this in mind, I ran a series of 
ads in the paper, changing the wording every day. The 
first one read: 

Naval officer whose hobby is carpentry wants to 

rent four bedroom house. 

We received a couple of replies, but none came from 
carpenters and all had strings attached to them. One of 
the owners said she’d rent me her house for $100 a 
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month for one year provided I really knew my carpen¬ 
tering and would build her a two-car garage during this 
time. The other lady said I could have the upper floor 
of her house (she living below) provided I gave her 
six months rent in advance and agreed to insulate the 
attic for her. 

The next day my ad read: 

Naval officer whose hobby is chemistry wishes to 

rent a four bedroom house with grounds. 

No replies on this one at all. 

In the next three days my hobby was painting, then 
electrical engineering, and then photography. From each 
of these ads I received three or four replies but I didn’t 
like the houses or their prices. However, I was on the 
right track; the people who answered my ads were 
painters, electrical engineers, and photographers. 

Over the week-end my ad read: 

Naval officer whose hobby is landscape gardening 

wants to rent a four bedroom house with grounds. 

This time I told the truth. Landscape gardening is 
one of my hobbies. I really didn’t expect any replies 
from this one; but I tried it out on the premise that the 
Fates must attach some virtue to an occasional truth. 
Perhaps my truthfulness might bring a reward. 

The landscape gardening did the trick. From that ad 
in the Sunday paper I received twenty-three replies, 
all from people owning estates and wanting tenants 
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who’d look after the grounds. Among them we found 
exactly what we wanted. We loved the place the min¬ 
ute we saw it and would have rented it no matter how 
much money the owner asked; it was our dream estate. 

What a home! A lovely house located on a knoll 
under giant oaks. It had six acres landscaped like a 
king’s grounds. Flowers, trees, and shrubs blossomed 
the year round. There was a tool house, a garage, and a 
stable. It was just what we wanted. 

☆ 
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Some time later Ethel broke her ankle. 
Since she couldn’t get around well and I was at the 
Navy Department all day, we decided to organize our 
home like a naval vessel. Financially unable to hire a 
maid, I had to do most of the homemaking duties for a 
couple of months, and I applied Navy methods with 
vigor, confident that the chores could be done with ship¬ 
board thoroughness and a minimum of waste motion. 
They had to be done that way because I left the house 
at 0830 every morning. 

Success came after two weeks of failures, bluster, and 
short tempers. Once started, the system worked like a 
charm. I say—and quite smugly too—that between 
0400 in the morning and 2100 at night I wrote stories, 
milked the goats, kept house, did my eight hours at the 
Navy Department, and kept up a half-acre garden. Any¬ 
one who wishes to use the Navy system of making a 
Plan of the Day (budgeting every minute) and going at 
breakneck speed, can do the same. I don’t recommend 
it for long periods of time. 
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I mentioned our Operation Household to Brooks 
Roberts of This Week magazine. He said that, if in our 
emergency, we ran our home smoothly on three hours a 
day, then his 20,000,000 readers would like to know 
something about it too. Under his guidance I wrote a 
piece about it. This Week printed it; later it ran in the 
Reader's Digest. 

The only reason I’m telling all this is because I want 
to pass on some advice based on what it taught me. 
It’s not housekeeping advice. It’s simply this: 

If you plan ever to write for magazines, then—for the 
sake of your personal peace and quiet—don’t write about 
how women should run their homes. 

It’s okay to say that women are immoral or that they 
drink too much or that they’re venom-tongued. You car 
get away with that. But don’t, if you’re a male, sticl 
your nose into the intricacies of housekeeping. Evei. 
though most ladies keep house in a criminally inefficient 
manner, they won’t tolerate your telling them how to 
improve. 

“We Keep House the Navy Way” came out in the 
September 2, 1948, issue of This Week. September 2 
was a mild Sunday. Ethel and I enjoyed seeing our pic¬ 
tures in the paper; we were particularly proud of how 
fine Brian and Jon looked. A couple of days later the 
storm broke. Nasty telegrams from annoyed women 
avalanched into my office at the Navy Department. Let' 
ter followed letter and, by the end of the week, the 
mailman delivered them in bushel baskets. 
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Now really, I didn’t criticize the ladies; I only dis¬ 
cussed a couple of homemaking short cuts. My article 
told how, in an emergency, I applied Navy methods 
and ran our home completely on about three hours a 
day. Nevertheless several thousand women took excep¬ 
tion; and not all of them by letter or telegram. One 
belligerent female stormed into my office and said I had 
ruined her married life. Her husband had bought an 
electric clothes ironer (the way we did) and ordered his 
harried wife not to use the commercial laundry any 
more. 

“It’s you and your damned article!” she screamed. 

This Week had printed about five pictures of us (in¬ 
cluding one on the cover in color). All of a sudden I 
found myself a celebrity. Strange women stopped me on 
busses, in stores, and on the street. They asked me if it 
was true that I could iron a shirt in three and a half 
minutes as I had stated in the article. 

Even the tall friendly waitress at The Three Muske¬ 
teers gave me the business, “So you’re eating lunch in 
restaurants now, are you! Did you run out of food at 
home? According to your article you make lunch before 
you leave your house in the morning.” 

In my office it was the same way. If one pencil or 
paper lay askew on my desk, visitors raised their eye¬ 
brows, “I hope you don’t run your home that sloppily, 
Commander!” Taking linen to the Navy Department 
laundry presented a nifty problem. Even now, a year 
later, I can’t run the gauntlet without two or three peo- 
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pie intercepting me. “What’s the matter, have the 
washer and electric ironer broken down at home?” 

“No,” I tell them. “We made a thousand bucks from 
the article and can now afford to send laundry out.” 
Which is the truth. 

I received thousands of letters, and the flow hasn’t 
stopped yet. Dorothy Brezovec (world’s greatest secre¬ 
tary) and I slaved nights trying to give the ladies 
satisfying answers. Here is the kind of letter which we 
had to answer. (I made this one up.) 

Dear Navy Efficiency Expert, 

So you bought the electrical equipment and built 
the play yard after your wife broke her ankle. 
How like a man! Why didn’t you do all this before 
she became an invalid? 

Your schedule isn’t accurate. You forgot to in¬ 
clude such necessary items as watching the chil¬ 
dren, gossiping on the telephone with neighbors, 
sewing, taking the dog to the vet, etc. 

You say you can iron a shirt in 3 l A minutes; well 
frankly, I don’t believe you. I’d like to see you do 
it. 

Sincerely, 

Mary Smith 

I answered three-quarters of my mail and then gave 
up. My records show I spent 410 hours on this cor¬ 
respondence. This is the equivalent of 50 working 
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days; which is longer by far than the time required to 
write the article. 

My reply to the average “mad” letter went some¬ 
thing like this: 

Dear Mrs. Smith, 

Thanks a lot for your interesting letter. You 
have no idea how happy it makes a poor starving 
author to know that someone is reading his stuff— 
even if it has annoyed the reader. 

The answer to your question is: 

Why didn’t I buy the electric equipment, etc., 
before my wife broke her leg? Because I was stu¬ 
pid. Not having had the experience of running a 
house, I didn’t recognize the advantages of such 
labor-saving devices. I recommend that every hus¬ 
band take care of the household for at least one 
week a year. On the other hand, I’d like to point 
out that in most instances it is the husbands who 
suggest that their wives acquire labor-saving equip¬ 
ment. I believe if wives spent a week of each year 
running their husbands’ offices, they would demand 
machinery to help run the homes more efficiently. 

Now that Ethel’s ankle is healed, I do abso¬ 
lutely nothing about our house. She runs the show 
i oo per cent. During the time I managed the house, 

I had to do everything in a few hours a day because 
I had my other work to do at the Navy Depart¬ 
ment. What I wrote in the magazine was simply 
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an account of how I managed it. I know that it 
isn’t the ideal way for everyone to run his home, 
but it seemed to me that maybe someone could 
pick up a trick or two from my experience. 

I believe the letter I enjoyed most was the very one 
I haven’t been able to answer at all. I want to answer 
it but the name and return address of the writer is 
blurred. 

Dear Commander, 

So you run your house the Navy way? 

I hope your family doesn’t have to stand in the 
chow line for an hour the way my husband (boat¬ 
swain’s mate, second class) does at the training sta¬ 
tion. 

I hope it takes less time to do laundry in your 
house than at our training station laundry (three 
weeks). 

My husband says if you will teach me how to 
iron a shirt in 3 /z minutes he will buy me an 
ironer. Could you teach me by mail? 

Sincerely, 

Irene 

I hope that the lady who wrote that letter reads this 
book. 

Dear Mrs. Boatswain’s Mate: 

I’ll be glad to teach you how to iron a shirt— 
however, the method varies with different type 
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electric ironers. I suggest you get the instructor at 
your local electrical center to show you. 

Now you’ve given me a good idea. When a new 
book comes out, the author frequently makes the 
rounds of stores autographing his books for buyers. 
When this book comes out, instead of having auto¬ 
graphing parties, I believe I’ll put on demonstra¬ 
tions of ironing shirts. If I come to your town, I’ll 
visit your house for a private demonstration. Send 
me a letter, please, and tell me who you are. 

Sincerely, 

Bill Lederer. 
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D uring our six years of married life, 
Ethel and I had been together about a year. This was 
our first real tour on the beach and we went hog-wild, 
taking in plays and Navy football games, and entertain¬ 
ing the many friends we hadn’t seen in years. 

What we felt like doing we did; we ate as if we 
didn’t have long to live. Buying gourmet cookbooks, we 
tried one high-toned recipe after another. When the 
book recommended a six-dollar-a-bottle wine, we had 
it; we pampered ourselves. Inevitably, before many 
months went by, we found ourselves in debt. 

Looking over piles of bills didn’t disturb me. I 
thought, “I’ll pay them when I go back to sea duty.” 
But one afternoon an ex-shipmate of mine, now out of 
the Navy, came to sell me insurance. He looked terrible 
in his unpressed suit and spotted tie; and he sounded as 
though he badly needed to make the sale. 

After he had left, a thought exploded in the back of 
my head. “Lederer,” I said to myself, “you’ve had a 
court-martial. It’s been thrown out, but the odor will 
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remain for a long time. Maybe you won’t last long in 
the Navy. You better start looking ahead. Learn a 
specialty which will be of value to the Navy and which 
also will help you later in life.” 

Since my job in the Navy was public relations, it 
seemed that writing for magazines might be a natural 
move. I didn’t know beans about it, but neither did I 
know beans about selling insurance. 

Ethel agreed that I’d have to learn a new trade, and 
so we changed the pace of our lives. We reserved Satur¬ 
day night for gaiety; the rest of the week I tried to 
write stories. Every morning, before going to the Navy 
Department, I slaved at the typewriter from 0430 until 
0730. When Ethel drove me to work I scribbled on my 
knee; I wrote while in the barbershop and on trains. 

The specter of a poverty-ridden old age haunted me. 
Every raggedy old man I saw sent me into a sweat. I 
guess I wrote a story a week, but sold none. We went 
further into debt. 

Many of the yarns I read in magazines looked trite. 
I couldn’t understand why the editors bought them and 
wouldn’t touch mine. The harder I tried to write, the 
faster the manuscripts bounced back. In the mean¬ 
while I suppose I was hard to live with; cranky all the 
time; constantly scolding and making excuses, I was 
everything a husband shouldn’t be. 

Going from one extreme to another we knocked off all 
entertaining—even on Saturday night. The more rejec¬ 
tion slips I received the more frenziedly I wrote, beat- 
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ing the typewriter during lunch hours and even scrib¬ 
bling while eating at home. 

One day Graeme Lorimer gave me some advice. He 
said (i) I strained too hard; (2) I should only write 
on subjects on which I was an expert—in short, stick to 
the Navy. Graeme did me another turn; he introduced 
me to the best friend a new writer ever had—Martin 
Sommers of the Saturday Evening Post. Let the radicals 
sneer at the big slicks if they wish . . . but none of the 
“small” magazines gave me the patience, kindness, and 
help which flowed from the Post. 

Martin and Graeme listened to my stock of anecdotes 
and recommended I take a crack at “Annapolis Was 
Easy,” which is the first chapter of this book. I bled 
over that piece. I guess I spent four months writing and 
rewriting it. One of the most astute editors I know, 
Lieutenant Nelle Perry, USNR, led me by the hand 
through twenty-one drafts. After ploughing through the 
twenty-first one, Nelle said, “It’s ready.” 

I was too scared to send it to the Post. Suppose it 
wasn’t good enough? Then Marty would know I was 
a phony, a careless craftsman, and probably not bother 
looking at any more of my stories. 

Nelle took me to lunch; she slipped three martinis 
under my belt and persuaded me that “Annapolis Was 
Easy” couldn’t miss. Before the martinis wore off, we 
had the manuscript in the mail. 

The following morning I trembled when I thought 
about what Sommers would say when he opened his 
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mail. I knew he’d reject the story; I nearly went out for 
another round of martinis. Ncllc talked me out of it. 

The Post had to buy my story! We still owed for 
Jonathan’s arrival. For a week I was no damned good 
to the Navy. If the rejection slip came, I wanted to be 
the sole person to see it. I didn’t want everyone crowd¬ 
ing about me when a letter arrived with a Post letter¬ 
head. I practically lived in the mail room, going through 
each batch of correspondence as the mailman brought it 
in. 

Exactly eight days, two hours, and twenty-one min¬ 
utes after I mailed the brown envelope to Philadelphia, 
four letters came from the Post in one delivery. Sneak¬ 
ing to my office, I shut the door and opened the first 
letter. 

Commander W. J. Ledcrer 

Navy Department, etc. 

Dear Commander Lederer, 

This is to report that everyone here now thinks 

you have done a wonderful job on “Annapolis Was 

Easy” and a check for S750 goes out . . . 

I felt so good that I didn’t have any feeling at all. 
Then it came heavy. Drops of perspiration formed all 
over me; a moment later I had the chills starting at my 
ankles and running right up to the nape of my neck. 
They bought my story for almost a thousand dollars! I 
started to run to the door and holler. I wanted to tele- 
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phone Ethel and tell her that now we owned Jonathan. 
Then I remembered the other envelopes. Maybe the 
check was in one of them. I ripped open the next one. 

Commander W. J. Lederer 
Navy Department, etc. 

Dear Commander Lederer, 

Find enclosed a check for $750. . . . 

The light green check fluttered to my desk. What a 
lovely color! What silky texture and what grace of line! 
Observe the clarity of the printing and the balance of 
the layout. I fondled it. I read it out loud, and I held it 
up to the light and admired the watermarks. 

Two letters still remained unopened. I picked up 
No. 3. 

Commander W. J. Lederer 
Navy Department, etc. 

Dear Commander Lederer, 

I am more than normally embarrassed to be return¬ 
ing this manuscript because I ran into an obstacle 
which is our fault . . . the article is too Chic 
Sale . . . but thanks for submitting your work 
. . . hope you’ll try us again . . . 

All the joy and triumph of a moment ago oozed out 
of me. I sat down weakly, and a big tear plopped down 
my cheek. I thought I heard someone coming, so I tried 
to hide the tears by pretending to blow my nose. 
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From the outer office Ncllc’s voice said, “Have you 
heard from the Post yet?” 

“No!” I said, “I’m busy.” 

“May I come in?” 

I hollered, “No! Goddam it didn’t you hear me say 
I’m busy!” 

Nellc’s footsteps clicked away from the door. Shame 
rushed through me for having been so rude. Then I saw 
the check again, and my lower jaw shot out about two 
inches. So they changed their minds did they, after send¬ 
ing me an acceptance! I’d show them! By God, I had the 
check in my hand. I’d cash it and say that the rejection 
slip came after I had spent the money. 

Then it occurred to me that some poor bookkeeper 
■r clerk at the Post might get into trouble. No, I’d 
iend the check back. 

I remembered letter No 4. I opened it without much 
enthusiasm . . . probably a note reminding me to re¬ 
turn the money. 

Commander VV. J. Ledcrer 
Navy Dept etc 

Dear Commander Lederer, 

As you know now, we originally rejected “An¬ 
napolis Was Easy” even though we split our 
sides laughing over it. The piece just seemed too 
much Chic Sale for our readership. Shortly after 
. sending you the bad news, my secretary, Miss 
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Frances Repplier, vigorously informed me that I 
had made a mistake. She said that she and the 
other secretaries had read “Making Annapolis Was 
Easy” and that they all enjoyed it. It was good, 
she said, and we should print it. 

I tried the piece out on Ben Hibbs and he con¬ 
curred. So we bought it. 

Maybe, by the way this is going, you think we 
arc getting along to a happy ending. This is far 
from the case, which is why you find me in the 
role of plaintiff in a claim for damages. Ever since 
Miss Frances N. Repplier discovered the facts 
about what happened, she has been unwilling, in 
the most vehement possible fashion, to accept my 
decision on any subject, especially the matter of 
the correct spelling of “separate” and “judgment”, 
projects on which help is plenty indicated, believe 
me. 

Commander Lederer, what do you propose to do 
about this? 

Sincerely, 

Carefully I folded the four letters, placed them in my 
inner coat pocket, and walked into the outer office. 
The gang looked at me accusingly. 

“Excuse me for barking a minute ago,” I said to 
Nelle. “Had a touchy letter to write.” 

Nelle smiled. 

I walked out into the corridor. Popping my head back 
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in I said, “I’m going downtown. Be back in an hour.” 

Nelle said, “Don’t forget to stop in at the mail 
room. Maybe the Post's sent you an answer.” 

“Oh I forgot to tell you,” I said casually. “I heard 
from them some time ago. They bought the piece.” 

That was the one and only time I ever heard Nelle 
use bad language. 
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☆ 

This last chapter I think is very special; it requires a 
bit of preliminary explanation—to ease my conscience, 
if nothing else. 

One day, in 1947, I sat in the Navy’s Magazine and 
Book Section and was damned annoyed. One of the 
functions of the Magazine and Book Section is to help 
Navy writers. We act as literary agents for men in the 
fleet. As a literary agent I enjoy working with unknown 
authors who write, but unfortunately many of them 
only talk a good story. They never get around to put¬ 
ting it on paper. On that particular morning in 1947 
about ten ranking officers in a row had attacked our 
office with their memoirs. 

“What do you think about this for a national maga¬ 
zine?” they all asked, plopping themselves into a chair 
and telling me their life’s history. From listening I 
could tell they had no intention of ever writing the 
yarns—they just wanted to talk. 

I had just finished listening to a full morning of dull 
memoirs and was about to sneak out for lunch when a 
lieutenant commander came into the office. He told me 
he was attached to the Judge Advocate’s office and had 
just heard of a court-martial which should make a good 
story. 
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I bellowed, “Well, write it then. That’s all we get in 
here—people who talk about stories. . . .” 

“I have a note for you,” he said, “from Commander 
Hymie O’Toole.” 

Dear Bill, 

The bearer, Lieut. Comdr. [I have forgotten 
the name] flew in with me from Pearl. He’s just 
heard of a case in jag which I think is one of the 
scoops of the year. I suggested that he sec you be¬ 
fore he starts writing. Would you appraise his 
story, please? 

Hymie 

When the lieutenant commander had finished telling 
me the story, I felt happy for the first time in a week. 
I said, “It’s terrific! Write it—don’t waste a second. Run 
home, go on leave, but write that story now.” 

In a few days he came back with the manuscript. It 
had lost its appeal because he had tried to schmaltz it 
up with a happy ending. He said it wasn’t ethical to 
publish the true circumstances. I didn’t agree. When a 
sailor in the American Navy does something for which 
the Air Force gives him two decorations and for which 
the Navy tries to put him in prison, that’s something the 
public should know about. 

But the lieutenant commander wouldn’t tell the true 
story. He tried one distorted version of it after another. 
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Finally he received his orders and left JAG’s office. I 
don’t know where he went. 

The more I thought about that story the more I knew 
it should be published. A year later I tried to find the 
lieutenant commander. No luck. I couldn’t recall his 
name and no one in JAG identified him from my de¬ 
scription. 

I wrote Hymie, but he didn’t recall his name either. 
I tried everything I could think of, but I’ve never been 
able to locate him. So, for his benefit, and to keep the 
record straight, I want him to know from this that I am 
telling the story the way he told it to me; and that his 
share of whatever profits there may be from this book 
will be waiting for him, if I ever find him—or if he 
finds me. 

☆ 
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The following is a remembered record 
of the court-martial of John M. Sommers, YNSN, 
USN: 

Defense Counsel (to the president of the court): Sir, 
the defendant wishes to take the witness stand in his 
own behalf. 

President (to Sommers): I wish to warn you that 
whatever you say here may be used against you, and 
that you will be subject to cross-examination. Do you 
still wish to take the witness stand? 

Sommers: Yes, sir. 

Recorder: Take the stand, please. 

(The defendant was sworn in) 

Recorder: State your name, rate, and duty station. 
Sommers: My name is John Martini Sommers, yeoman 
striker, attached to the USS Appleby. 

Defense Counsel: Sommers, about i September, 1945, a 
scries of events occurred to you, ah—of a rather unusual 
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nature. Please start from the beginning and tell us 
about them in your own words. 

Sommers: Yes, sir. About i September, 1945 ,1 worked 
as the captain’s yeoman aboard the Appleby. I kept the 
ship’s records. We had been through the whole show at 
Okinawa—we were a picket ship and had been at¬ 
tacked by Kamikazes twenty-three times. All of us were 
pretty jumpy. 

The ship was about to be relieved and sent back to 
the States for a rest when VJ Day came. Then, instead 
of sending us back to the States they sent us to Manila. 
We lay anchored there, day after day, and it was aw¬ 
fully hot. We heard that the soldiers over on the beach 
were raising hell because they wanted to get home. I 
felt pretty jumpy myself. One night it was so hot anc 
sticky I decided to slip over the side and take a swinr. 
Right then and there I dove over, clothes and all. Then 
I saw some lights on the shore and decided to swim to 
Manila. 

When I got on the beach I thought maybe I could see 
the town a little and then, after a while, swim back to 
the ship. The place had had the hell bombed out of it 
and I thought I’d sightsee a little. Walking along the 
street I met two Army aviators—lieutenants. They saw 
the crossed quills on my arm and I guess mistook them 
for a pilot’s insignia. 

One of them said, “Hey, here’s an enlisted Navy 
pilot—all wet, too. Hi, kiddo, come along to the club 
and have a drink with us.” 
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I tried to get away because I didn’t want to be 
pinched for being but the aviators—they were 

a little drunk—insisted on my coming along. We had a 
few drinks from a bottle. 

I didn’t want to go into the officers’ club; I explained 
to the aviators that I was a sailor and I shouldn’t be in 
there. 

One of them said, “Look, this poor guy’s wet. Let’s 
get him some dry duds.” 

They practically carried me into the washroom of 
:he club. Some guy was taking a shower and had hung 
nis uniform out in the dressing room. By now I had 
had four or five drinks and didn’t feel so shy. I put on 
the officer’s uniform—he was a first lieutenant—and 
hid my clothes under some rubble outside. 

Then we went into the club and did some big time 
drinking. Then I guess I passed out. 

The next thing I knew I heard the noise of airplane 
engines, and when I opened my eyes I found a couple 
of Army boys fanning me and holding smelling salts un¬ 
der my nose. 

“Wake up, Lootenant,” they said, “you’ll be landing 
at your new post in half an hour.” 

“New post?” I said. 

“My God, he doesn’t even remember that! Lootenant 
you sure must have hung on a beauty. Here, maybe if 
you read your orders, it’ll all come back.” 
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One of them put his hand in my pocket (it was then 
I realized I still had on the first lieutenant’s uniform) 
and took out some papers. They were addressed to First 
Lieutenant Charles Wobbly of the Army Air Force, or¬ 
dering him to duty at Hobson Field in northern Luzon. 
I thought to myself the best thing to do was to keep 
quiet and maybe, somehow or other, I could get out of 
the mess and make my way back to the ship. 

Pretty soon the co-pilot came back and said we’d be 
landing in fifteen minutes and I better clean up. He 
lent me some gear and I shaved. All kinds of schemes 
kept going through my mind and finally I decided 
to pretend my luggage had been lost in Manila and try 
to get a ride back to look for it. I knew that if I could get 
to Manila I could get back to my ship. 

The plane landed at Hobson Field, about-miles 

north of Manila. Three officers met the plane. They 
turned out to be Major Baker, the commanding officer; 
Captain Royal, the exec, and First Lieutenant Girak— 
he was sort of George-who-did-all-spare-jobs. 

Lieutenant Girak threw his arms around me. He said, 
“Am I glad to sec you! I’ve been biting my fingernails 
since you left Frisco.” 

Major Baker said, “Can you type? That’s your main 
job, keeping records.” 

I told him I could. His question amused me because 
typing and keeping records was what I did in the 
Appleby. 
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Then I mentioned about my luggage, saying I’d mis¬ 
placed it cn route to Manila and I’d like to go back im¬ 
mediately and check on it. 

“Nonsense!” said Lieutenant Girak, “It’ll come in a 
few days. Anyway, I’m getting out and won’t have any 
more use for uniforms—let’s see, you’re about my size, 
you can have my whole outfit.” 

“Of course,” said the Major, “no use rooting about 
Manila.” 

I tried to persuade them to let me go, but it didn’t 
work. It seemed as if some of the records were in poor 
shape (there was a shortage of typists at the field) and 
the Major wanted them worked on. Girak had some 
sort of political connections and had orders to fly back 
:o America immediately. 

Girak departed in a couple of days and I officially re¬ 
lieved him. 

Well, I knew I was in a mess, but I thought I might 
just as well string along now that I was started. I kept 
to myself, didn’t talk to anyone, and worked on the rec¬ 
ords. The Major was pleased and kept telling me I was 
an efficient officer. 

In the meanwhile, I wondered when the real Lieu¬ 
tenant Wobbly would finally arrive and me end up in 
the jug 

It is important at this point to tell what had hap¬ 
pened to the real Lieutenant Wobbly — left, in Sommers' 
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testimony, under a shower in Manila, oblivious of the 
fact that his clothes were gone. 

Lieutenant John Charles Wobbly had been ordered 
from San Francisco to Hobson Field in northern Luzon. 
Upon arriving in Manila he stopped at the Officers 
Club to clean up. Stepping from the shower, he couldn’t 
find his clothes. Frantically, he communicated with the 
Provost Marshal to report his loss. 

Said the Provost Marshal over the phone, “You’re 
Lieutenant Wobbly?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where the hell have you been? I’ve got a hundred 
men out trying to find you.” 

“Me? Sure you’ve got the right guy? I just flew in 
from San Francisco.” 

“Yes, you. We have a despatch to change your orders. 
You’re to fly to Australia to join General Schwartz- 
more’s stafF. Immediately and no fooling.” 

“But my clothes have been stolen—and my wallet, 
identification papers, money, orders, pay accounts, and 
health records. I’m standing here naked with a towel 
around me.” 

“Oil, the hell with that. We’ll fix you up with every¬ 
thing. Right now, I’ll send up a jeep and some clothes. 
Now you get the hell down here in a hurry. You got to 
leave for Australia in the morning or the General 
will blow his top.” 
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Sommers (continuing his testimony): 

After about a month I got used to being called Lieu¬ 
tenant Wobbly and felt quite at home. The Major kept 
telling me I was one of the finest officers he’d ever done 
duty with and that soon he would have a surprise for 
me. 

Surprise or no surprise, I knew I’d get in trouble 
when the law finally caught up with me. By now I’d 
probably been listed as a deserter from my ship. But I 
figured I might as well enjoy a good thing as long as it 
lasted. I was very careful not to sign my name to pay 
checks—that would have been forgery—so I never drew 
my pay, or rather I never drew Lieutenant Wobbly’s 

Pay \ _ 

Lieutenant Wobbly had had Si20 in his wallet. I 

put an IOU into it and took the money. I don’t smoke, 
and I didn’t dare drink for fear I’d talk, so my only ex¬ 
penses were about five dollars a month for toilet ar¬ 
ticles. 

The rest of the officers used to get blotto and squan¬ 
der their pay on souvenirs such as fake, shrunk, human 
heads. The Major often remarked that more officers 
should adopt my thrifty and abstemious habits. 

The question of my getting in flying time came up. I 
muddled through that by telling a story about having 
had an eye operation before leaving Frisco and that the 
doctor said my depth perception would be faulty for a 
few months. 

Learning the routine of the base was easy. The exec 
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was a management engineer in civilian life and had put 
his engineering stuff to practice on our field. Hanging on 
the bulkhead he had an enormous signboard. In the left 
column was the name of every man on the base. Run¬ 
ning sideways were twenty-four spaces—one for 
every hour of the day. The exec had listed every man’s 
duties for every hour. Do you want me to explain how 
it worked? 

President of the court: No. Proceed with your story. 

Sommers: Let’s see, where was I? 

President of the court: You were now accepted as Lieu¬ 
tenant Wobbly and the executive officer had a board 
which told what every man did for every hour of the 
day. 

Sommers: Oh yes. Well, looking at the exec’s Personnel 
Board told anyone everything he needed to know about 
running the station, so I soon became expert. 

Then, one night, the Major woke me up about 2400. 
“Well, m’boy,” he said, “I promised you a surprise, and 
here it is.” 

He showed me orders for the exec, sending him back 
to the States. 

The Major said, “I’m making you my new exec— 
and with that goes a spot promotion to captain.” 

“Major,” I said, “this is a great honor which I don’t 
deserve. If you knew what a phony I am, you’d prob¬ 
ably kick me off the station.” 

All he said was, “That’s wh^t I like about you, boy. 
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You do a wonderful job and never brag. Well, Captain, 
you better get some sleep so that you can assume your 
new duties tomorrow.” 

So I found myself a captain in the Army Air Force, 
the second in command at Hobson Field. All incoming 
mail passed my desk and one day I got a shock when I 
saw a notice that Lieutenant Charles Wobbly’s orders 
to Hobson Field had been changed to Australia. 1 he 
notice described how his clothes had been stolen and 
cautioned all stations to stay alert for impostors. I de¬ 
stroyed the letter. 

One day a flyer cn route to Korea stopped at Hobson. 
He looked at the muster list, with me standing right 
there, and said, “Charley Wobbly the exec here? Well, 
I’ll be doggoned, I haven’t seen him since training 
days.” I scrammed out the back door and hid out until 
after my “old friend” had departed. 

Now I got nervous and I knew I better leave Hobson 
by hook or crook, get back to the States before trouble 
caught up with me. But then for about a month things 
rolled along smoothly, except that the men squawked 
all the time about wanting to go home and we heard on 
the radio about the riots in Army and Army Air Stations 
all over the Orient. The thing which impressed me is 
what a racket it is being an officer—this may seem like 
a personal opinion, but it influenced me in making up 
my mind on matters later. 

In the spring a lot happened all at the same time. The 
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Air Force got a new area commander named General 
Goodenough, and the first thing he did was to inspect 
the various bases under his command. The Major made 
frenzied plans for welcoming the General. I don’t think 
this court would be interested in the details, but the 
Major made preparations so that the General would 
have a pleasant stay. 

However, just as the General’s plane landed, the 
Major had a heart attack and had to be carried off the 
field. The job of entertaining General Goodenough 
fell to me. Of course, that was easy; all I had to do 
was tell him what a good reputation he had, fill him full 
of whiskey, and swear a little so as to give the impres¬ 
sion of honesty and roughness. 

We went to see the Major in the dispensary. The 
doctor prescribed that he should go back to a stateside 
regular hospital. 

The Major said, “Captain, step outside for a minute. 

I want to talk to the General alone.” 

A few minutes later they called me back in. The Gen¬ 
eral said, “Captain Wobbly, the Major has told me 
about you and recommends you as the new commanding 
officer. . . 

“Me?” I said. “Sir, I don’t think I’ve had sufficient 
experience.” The Major said, “See, General, that s 
just what I told you, isn’t it?” 

The General smiled, “That’s what we need in the Air 
Force—modesty. By the way, your new job carries a 
spot promotion to major. . . 
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Five days later I was Major Charles Wobbly, Com¬ 
manding Officer of Hobson Field. I knew this beautiful 
dream would bust any day, so I thought I’d push it to 
the limit. Ever since I’d been in the Navy—and Air 
Force—I’d had in the back of my mind how to run a 
command. Most officers, you know, haven’t the slight¬ 
est idea of how to handle enlisted men. Now, I 
thought to myself, I’m going to do some experiment¬ 
ing. 

The first thing was to give the men more liberty. I 
split the personnel into port and starboard watch; half 
of them were flown to Manila every Monday. They had 
a week’s fling. When they got back, then the other half 
went. You should see the way the morale on that sta¬ 
tion zoomed up! 

About that time the riots on Army installations 
throughout the Orient had reached their peak and a 
three star brass hat flew out from the Pentagon to make 
a surprise inspection of the whole Eastern Area. W hat 
he saw must have been terrible, because when lie 
dropped in at Hobson the General looked awful sore. 

“I’ve sacked three commanding officers already,” he 
said the moment he landed, “and recommended courts- 
martial for two others. Who’s the commanding officer 
here?” 

“I am, sir,” I said. 

“I’m General Thistlewhite,” he said. “How’s your 
morale here?” 

“Morale? Oh, it’s all right, sir.” 
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“That’s what the others said. I’ll find out for my¬ 
self. . . .” 

The General started off by inspecting the disciplinary 
records. It surprised him to see that since I assumed 
command no man had been in trouble of any sort. 

“You stay here,” he said. “I’m going to talk with 
your men.” 

In an hour or so he returned. He was grinning. “Mar¬ 
velous,” he said, “marvelous. They’re all happy. The 
men swear they’ve got the best officers in the Air Force 
and none of them want to be transferred. I guess I 
spoke to about three hundred men. Naturally a lot of 
them would like to get home, but they said they didn’t 
mind staying here for another year if they had to. Now 
at the other stations. . . .” He went on for some tim< 
like that. Then he said, “By George, I’m going to award 
you the Distinguished Service Medal. You have no idea 
what a piece of leadership you’ve accomplished here.” 

I said, “ General. I’m really an enlisted man at heart. ” 

He said, “That’s it, that’s it—you remember the 
other man’s angle. You know how it is to be down and 
out and in trouble.” 

“Yes, sir,” I told him. 

I received my DSM with a lot of ceremony that 
afternoon. 

About that time the Air Force decided to dispose of 
its surplus planes. We had about twenty. A Spaniard 
came up from Manila to make a deal. We did everything 
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legally, and I stuck him with the highest price I could. 
He paid by check and made arrangements for the de¬ 
livery of the planes. Before he left he handed me $5000 
in cash. 

“You’ve been very kind to me,” he said, “and your 
planes are in such good shape that I want you to take 
this money as a personal present.” 

I didn’t see any reason why not, so I accepted it. 
“Someday,” I thought to myself, “I’m going to need a 
good lawyer, and this dough will come in handy.” 

Then I had an idea. Why couldn’t I fly back to the 
United States for a short visit and deposit the money in 
a bank? It would take a lot of explaining, maybe, if I 
tried to send it through the mails. And keeping it on my 
person wasn’t safe. That’s it, I thought, I’ll take a quick 
trip home. 

Calling all my men to a meeting, I told them we had 
to send a C-47 to America for a three weeks trip, did 
anyone want to go. 

Naturally every man and officer in the place wanted to. 

“Well,” I told them, “you know you can’t all go. 
We’ll make it competitive. Two weeks from now we’ll 
have a materiel inspection and the section having the 
highest marks will make the trip. You people form a 
committee to choose who the judges will be.” 

The men worked themselves to the bone. Every hunk 
of machinery, every engine purred and shone like the 
day it was delivered. 

It was at this time we had another surprise inspec- 
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tion, this time by a four star general, the Chief of Avia¬ 
tion Materiel. We had a repeat performance. He said at 
all other stations he had found rust and decay and 
neglect. At Hobson Field everything was ready for com¬ 
bat. I won’t go through all the talk, but I got another 
medal. 

I had two medals and two pieces of paper which 
said that I was the best commanding officer in the Far 
East, both for morale and for military excellence. Nat¬ 
urally I felt pretty good the next day when I flew to 
the States on the three-weeks leave I had granted my¬ 
self. 

I dropped my men at convenient places in the USA 
and then flew home, timing everything so I went into 
my house unseen at about midnight. My family cricc 
when they saw me; they had received the desertion 
notices and, not having heard from me for so long, 
thought maybe I was dead. 

“What arc you doing in a major’s uniform?” asked 
my father. 

I explained that I was on a secret mission and that 
they mustn’t tell anyone they had seen me. My mother 
asked me where I had gotten $4500 which I gave her. I 
told her that was also hush-hush, and that she should 
bank it for me. 

After staying in the house for two days I departed, 
had a fling in St. Louis, and then met my gang at the 
agreed point. We flew to Manila and then to Hobson 
Field without any mishaps. 
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A month later the crew gave a party in my honor in 
Manila. I had to take a few drinks. During the evening 
I got into a fight with an Australian colonel. It was a 
knockdown affair and the MP’s took us before the Pro¬ 
vost Marshal. After some questioning the Provost Mar¬ 
shal discovered that I wasn’t Major Wobbly after all, 
and that I was a deserter from the USS Appleby. He 
arrested me and turned me over to the Navy. 

And here I am, sir, charged with desertion, imperson¬ 
ating an officer, and fraud. That’s all I have to say, sir. 

I wish I could tell you more about the Sommers case. 
That’s all I know. Maybe, by the time the book is pub¬ 
lished, more facts will be available. 

At this moment there are many rumors: that the de¬ 
fense pleaded insanity and that Sommers is now under 
observation. Some say that the Air Force believes that 
Sommers shouldn’t be tried because he proved himself 
a fine officer. One rumor said they offered him a per¬ 
manent major’s commission. 

I don’t even know if Sommers is allowed to wear his 
two Distinguished Service Medals. Are they legally his? 
For all I know, by this time, Sommers may be in a 
Naval prison breaking rocks. The story as I heard it 
ended when Sommers climbed down from the witness 
stand at his court-martial. What happened after that, 
I’m afraid, is another story. I wish I knew it. 
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☆ 

May 1949 

This is being written in the Bethesda Naval Hospi¬ 
tal. I am sitting in the bathtub—one of those square 
ones—which turned out to be most comfortable place in 
the room to squat with a portable typewriter on my 
knees. 

One of the reasons I’m in the hospital is chronic lar¬ 
yngitis. After a long examination, the doctor informed 
me that there’s not a thing wrong with my larynx ex¬ 
cept that “you talk too damn much.” 

Well, I’ve been here a week now, and it’s been won¬ 
derful. I recommend that everyone spend a week each 
year in a naval hospital. It’s a chance to read and write 
letters and to gossip. And just plain think. 

During my luxurious week in the hospital I have gone 
over the manuscript of this book. It made me remember 
a lot of things. It seems only yesterday that Hymie and 
I got bawled out at Annapolis for rendering a left hand 
salute to a fat mustachioed lieutenant named Leo 
Ridd . . . also I remember Lieutenant Blippo Burke 
and his bride—we thought her the most beautiful 
woman on earth. 

That’s eighteen years ago and a lot has happened since. 
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Yet now Leo Ridd, Mrs. Burke, Hymie O’Toole, and I 
are all in Washington. 

Captain Blippo Burke is dead. The Japs got him at 
Okinawa. His wife runs a candy store on K Street. 
Operating the store all day and taking care of the 
youngsters at night have worn her down. She’s plump 
now, and not so beautiful any more. 

I’ve seen a lot of Admiral Leo Ridd these last few 
months. He comes into my office from time to time seek¬ 
ing publicity for his current project—a book he’s writ¬ 
ing for young officers; it’s called Leadership and Mo¬ 
rale. The admiral’s abdomen lies flat and hard; his lean 
face has a tanned sea-going look. He’s very popular 
with the press. Some day he’ll probably be Chief of 
Naval Personnel. 

Hymie recently reported here on duty, too. He’s in 
Public Relations with me. Like old times, he still main¬ 
tains a state of belligerence toward senior officers who 
happen to be stuffy. For a while we had a commodore 
in Public Relations who insisted on holding daily meet¬ 
ings which lasted three hours and accomplished little. 
Hymie once showed up at the meeting with a knitting 
bag; in the middle of the commodore’s drone, Hymie 
casually took out his needles and worked on a pair of 
argyles. 

Generally speaking, Hymie is a quiet family man; al¬ 
though occasionally, at class reunions, he hoists a few 
too many and becomes harum-scarum again—like the 
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time he borrowed the traffic policeman’s horse and 
rode the beast into the officers’ club. 

Abe Brown writes me every couple of months. He re¬ 
tired from the Navy two years ago; he’s now in college 
under the GI Bill studying to be a veterinarian. 

“I’m having a tough time,” he wrote in his large 
shaky hand, “because most of the other fellows have 
more education than I have. And then I don’t have quite 
as much time as they do. I sing in churches three times 
a week to make extra money—at eleven on Sunday I 
sing solo in the Episcopal church, at eight on Sunday 
morning I sing in the Baptist church, and on Saturday 
I do my stuff in the Synagogue. Of course, there’s a lot 
of rehearsing, but I get about $22 a week extra out 
of it. 

“As you can imagine living in a quonset hut with four 
kids (Dan is in high school, the twins are in the eighth 
grade, and little Joanna is in kindergarten) doesn’t help 
studying cither. It’s funny, me being in college and Dan 
in high school and yet him helping me with my mathe¬ 
matics all the time. 

“It may be tough for an uneducated man like me to 
get through college and pass my veterinarian’s tests 
(the dean says it may take an extra year). But I’ll make 
it somehow or other. It may sound impossible, but 
some day people will be calling me Doc. . . .” 

There’s no doubt in my mind, Abe. Not a bit. 
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As for me, I am now a public relations specialist. For 
the next twenty years I’ll be telling magazine readers 
how wonderful the Navy is. 

And it is. 

☆ 
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